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VOLUME I Spring 1949 NUMBER 3 


EDITORIAL 


The formation of the World Council of Churches creates a new 
situation in the relation of the churches to each other. Most of the 
articles in this number seek to define that new situation, and to ela- 
borate its implications for the life of the churches. And though they 
are written against very different backgrounds, there is one striking 
point of resemblance — they take the form of a solemn warning to 
count the cost of the common decision taken by the churches at Ams- 
terdam. 

Is this warning absolutely necessary ? Does it not sound as if, now 
that the first enthusiasm engendered by the Assembly is over, we were 
entering into a period of disenchantment? Is there reason to think 
that the covenant drawn up last summer is threatened? We believe 
that our contributors are right. The World Council has been born 
into an overstrung world in which the forces of disintegration are fever- 
ishly at work. The Assembly sought to bring and hold together Chris- 
tian churches which by worldly standards and political calculations 
ought to stand forth against one another. The great misunderstandings 
concerning the nature and purpose of the World Council which have 
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arisen among the upholders of the world’s most powerful ideologies 
demonstrate that we are moving against the main stream of secular 
history. In such a situation the churches will only be able to stand 
together if they are fully convinced that they belong together, and 
willing to make sacrifices for the sake of their fellowship. 

And here we come to the root of the matter. The ecumenical move- 
ment must face this great challenge from the world outside at a time 
when it is just beginning to enter into the life of the churches them- 
selves. It has become quite clear that the decision of 1937, namely, 
to make the churches directly and primarily responsible for the ecume- 
nical cause, was fully justified, for only thus can we move from the 
plane of ideas to the plane of real history. But it is one thing to decide 
this transformation ; it is another to achieve it. The main task is yet 
before us of awakening the members of the churches to their privileges 
and responsibilities as partners in a world-wide fellowship of churches. 
It is a matter of life and death for the Council that that task be under- 
taken at once, in full consciousness of its implications for the work and 
spirit of the churches. 

It is for this reason that we rejoice in the sober realism and the plain 
speaking of our contributors in this number. In dwelling on the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of our common task, they are not trying to discourage 
anyone. Rather they are throwing us back on the ultimate resources 
of our faith. They are saying, in effect, that this young and fragile 
movement, bound to be misunderstood by a world obsessed with its 
political entanglements, can only live by the strength of a Divine cons- 
traint to preach the glad tidings that the people of God are indeed and 
in truth one. 

¥. tm. 











WHAT DOES THE FORMATION OF THE WORLD 
COUNCIL MEAN FOR THE RELATIONS OF THE 
CHURCHES TO EACH OTHER ? 


BY 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


The context in which this question should be considered is defined 
with admirable directness and succinctness by the General Secretary of 
the World Council, Dr. Visser *t Hooft, on the very first page of the 
initial number of The Ecumenical Review (Autumn 1948, p. 1): 


“For several centuries, the churches have not been on speaking terms 
with each other... They either ignored each other or spoke against each 
other... The launching of the World Council means that in principle 
they now agree to listen and to speak to each other... 
“Churches which enter into conversation with each other can do 
so meaningly, however, only if they are willing to listen to each other 
— not merely in order to learn more about each other, but in order to 
learn more about their common Lord and about His will for the Church.” 
Here is indicated the first “meaning” for the relations of the churches 
to each other implicit in the formation of the World Council. It is 
the obligation to enter into mutual exchange of outlook and conviction. 
That exchange must have a double purpose. Not only to become infor- 
med as to what fellow member-churches within the World Council 
think and believe important ; that is hardly more than a matter of becom- 
ing Christianly literate. But also to confront with candour and open- 
ness the challenge which the outlooks and convictions of others present 
to each church’s own outlook and conviction ; that is the much more 
testing and painful matter of self-examination and self-criticism. 

But how is this process of “conversation” to be carried on? And 
is that the total obligation laid upon each church by its membership 
with other churches within the World Council ? 


Ignorance 


The process of mutual discovery may well begin with a double 
confession by each member-church, a confession of ignorance and a 
confession of unreality. 
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In the first instance, it should be a confession of ignorance, of inex- 
cusable illiteracy. Let each reader of these words ask himself with 
merciless honesty the question: “How much do I know about the — 
faith and life, the cherished traditions and present practices, of each 
of the major church types within the membership of the World Council ?” 

For the moment, let it be assumed that the unfamiliar church type, 
whether Eastern Orthodox or Disciples of Christ or Quaker or Baptist, 
has nothing important to teach me (a very large assumption, indeed) ; 
that what it holds as its distinctive and essential element of Christian 
truth which is foreign to me is, in fact, erroneous and heretical ; and 
that a fuller acquaintance on my part with its peculiar and fallacious 
views and practices could hardly result in other than estrangement 
rather than fellowship. Nevertheless, it does reflect the sincere belief 
and allegiance of some millions of persons who call themselves “‘Christ- 
ians ;” it is regarded by the world as a part of the Church of Christ ; 
for better or worse, it acknowledges Jesus Christ as God and Saviour 
and thus stands on a parity with my own church within this new body, 
the World Council of Churches. 

To be sure, with some effort I may reclaim a dim memory of how 
this unfamiliar church type began — the precise point of dispute be- 
tween Luther and Zwingli which crystallized the first great division within 
Protestantism, the strange beginnings of Anabaptism, the aberrations 
of George Fox, the vision and hope of Alexander Campbell. But how 
much do I know about the practice of the contemporary adherents ? 
Is my knowledge no more vague and inaccurate than my knowledge 
of the beginnings and present realities of one of the great nations other 
than my own? 

Again, I may excuse myself on the ground that this or that parti- 
cular church type does not exist in any considerable strength in my 
country. I have no easy opportunity for first-hand acquaintance with 
it. Nevertheless, it is one of the great Christian church types. If I 
am to have a adequate understanding of Christianity as a world reality 
and of its World Mission, I dare not be ignorant of this important 
part of it. I should hardly excuse myself for comparable ignorance of 
any other great nation because it is foreign to my personal acquaintance. 

How many ministerial students are required to study expositions 
of Christian doctrine by theologians of Confessions other than their 
own? How many divinity schools, even those of nondenominational 
character, offer courses in comparative church polity? No wonder so 
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few leaders in ecumenical matters are equipped to carry on informed 
and intelligent ecumenical conversation. 

What appalling provincialism of outlook, what shocking deficiency 
in training, that I must confess that I am almost a total stranger to the 
worship and belief of sister-churches of Christ! The first demand upon 
us all is an exacting exercise in study to overtake that ignorance, a 
legacy from the centuries when the churches “ignored each other” 
even if they did not “speak against each other.” 


Unreality 


The confession required, however, must be for sins more grievous 
and blameworthy than ignorance. Our present ecumenical fellowship 
is infected with unreality, with a measure of covert if unrecognized 
insincerity. 

Consider the actual situation in any ecumenical conference or com- 
mittee participated in by representatives of the major variant types of 
Christian Confession. Through virtually the whole of their deliberations, 
they behave toward one another, and probably regard one another, 
as fellow-Christians and fellow-churchmen, though differing widely, to 
be sure, in outlook, viewpoint and experience, as the several members 
of the body differ in nature and function. They worship under one 
another’s leadership as if all officiating clergy were true ministers of 
the True Church of Christ. They listen to one another’s explications 
of Christian Faith, agreeing or differing at specific points to be sure, 
but recognizing each other as sincere if sometimes misguided interpreters 
of the Word of Life. At only one point — in approach to the Eucharist 
— is this assumption denied. Yet one does not cease to be a true 
minister of the True Church only when celebrating the sacrament. 
Strictly speaking, the same considerations which compel one to chal- 
lenge the validity or adequacy of another’s orders in the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper hold no less for the validity or adequacy of the 
other’s authority as interpreter of Truth or leader of worship. As I 
have ventured to suggest elsewhere: “Those who hold that God wills 
the union of Christ’s Church cannot practise relations of true Christian 
unity with others, whether individuals or bodies, whom they regard 
as ineligible for fellow-membership within the True Church. The 
churchman of whatever affiliation who does not recognize the 
full spiritual parity as churchmen of fellow-Christians of another 
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Communion is not, in fact, in fellowship with them ; if he supposes 
that he is, he is self-deceived. That is the source of the unreality which 
tinctures much ‘Christian cooperation’ and ‘church federation’ ” ?. 

How do we, in actual fact, justify this inconsistency ? 

I have often wondered how colleagues in ecumenical work who 
hold firm and exclusive views regarding the authenticity and authority 
of the Ministry rationalize this contradiction between strongly-held 
conviction and actual practice. For them, I am, strictly speaking, not 
a truly ordained minister of Christ’s Church. And, since I profess 
to be truly ordained and do not hesitate to perform the functions of 
a minister of the True Church, in their view, I must be an impostor, 
and a dangerous, even if sincere, one at that, since what is at stake is 
the purity of Christ’s Church of which these ecumenical colleagues 
are the Divinely appointed guardians. But, as a matter of fact, they 
treat me, and even seem to regard me, most of the time as I think of 
myself — a duly authenticated minister of Christ’s True Church. 

The illustration has been drawn from divergent views in the Doctrine 
of Orders, for that is the area of most intractable division within the 
ecumenical movement at the present time. But similar considerations 
hold on an even wider scale with respect to the status, in the eyes of 
strict Baptists, which all the rest of us have as church members. Or, 
indeed, to our status as Christian believers in the eyes of those who main- 
tain a rigid insistence upon their understanding of Christian truth. 

I cannot profess to know how my friends and colleagues committed 
to a dogmatic insistence which excludes me reconcile this contradiction 
to their own consciences. I do know how many of us who are on the 
other side of this contradiction handle it. We find ourselves in a baffling 
dilemma. On the one hand, respect for the strongly-held convictions 
of others and for the earnestness with which they regard these convictions 
as both true and essential requires us to take their views, as they do, 
with the utmost seriousness. On the other hand, I shall have to confess 
that I could hardly experience, or even pretend, Christian fellowship 
with these brethren whose honest conviction compels them in principle 
to exclude me from Christian fellowship unless I regarded with gentle 
good-humour what is for them a matter of life and death. 

Of course, the right solution of this anomalous situation is not the 
bringing of practice into conformity with theory through dissolution 
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of ecumenical association. Neither is it the bringing of theory into 
conformity with practice through the surrender of sincere conviction. 
It does not argue for the abandonment of consultation and collabora- 
tion, of fellowship and federation. Nor for the silencing of real diffe- 
rences in basic beliefs. It does suggest that all our ecumenical conversa- 
tion should be within the context of a frank recognition of the covert 
insincerity which infects our relationships. The fact should be faced 
not simply as an instance of patent if unrecognized self-contradiction. 
It should be recognized rather, that, as sincere Christians, we proceed 
all the time in a duality of mind and of life. Conviction requires one 
pattern of relationship between us. Not only inclination but expe- 
rience vindicates its direct opposite. Where dogma and experience are 
in contradiction, it is important that they be brought before the bar 
of judgment as rival claimants for assent of both mind and life. In 
such an assize, it has to be recognized that truth validated in experience 
may correct truth revered in dogma, and vice versa. The fact is that 
the actualities of ecumenical relationship present an as yet unmet chal- 
lenge to the presuppositions of dogma. What we confront is not only 
inconsistency of practice with theory, but also challenge to truth held 
by the mind by truth confirmed by life. 


Conversation is not enough 


Does such “conversation” within the realities of the ecumenical 
situation exhaust the meaning of the formation of the World Council 
for the relations of the Churches to each other? By no means. 

Indeed, one aspect of Dr. ’t Hooft’s admirable statement with which 
we began troubles me a little. It is its emphasis upon “speaking” and 
“listening.” Whether consciously or unconsciously, it seems to envisage 
a situation in which representatives of variant church traditions and 
types stand, facing one another, declaiming and hearing words, words, 
words. Their entire communication is comprehended in “conversation,” 
discussion, argument. Now speech is, of course, one of the most 
precious and indispensable instrumentalities of communication between 
human beings. But it is only one, and perhaps neither the most sensitive 
nor the most significant, as love and friendship understand well enough. 
There is a meeting of spirit with spirit of which speech is a necessary 
and yet never wholly satisfactory medium, because it partly conveys 
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and partly distorts the fullness of relationship to be communicated. 
Words are trustworthy means of communication only as their merely 
instrumental role is clearly recognized, and as they are employed as 
subsidiary aids to other, more direct and more delicate media of self- 
disclosure and intercommunication, especially attitudes, affections, acts. 

There is a deeper, far deeper issue here than meets the eye. An 
aspect of the theological thinking of many of our ecumenical comrades 
which troubles some of us deeply is their, as it appears to us, excessive 
preoccupation with concepts and categories of speech, their almost 
unfailing interpretation of the Divine self-disclosure and of the commu- 
nication between God and man in terms of speech, and of man to man 
and man to God through the instrumentality of the sermon. Here 
again, the picture suggested, perhaps unconsciously, is of the Divine 
Being, withdrawn in aloof eminence, thundering “His Word” upon the 
unreceptive ears of men. 

This whole manner of thinking seems never to have come adequately 
to terms with the very central affirmation of Christian Faith — that 
God, having spoken of old times by the prophets, has, at long last, 
spoken in His Son, that the Word has taken flesh and dwelt among us. 
The climactic and definitive means of Divine communication was not 
speech, or the similitude of speech, but life, actual Incarnation. And, 
by the same token, He continues to make Himself known to men not 
primarily through the words men speak about him (sermon, theology), 
but through the reproduction of His Word Incarnate in the lives of 
men, Christ dwelling in their hearts by faith. As President Mackay 
has recently written : 


“The revelation is consummated in living souls and in the life, work 
and relations of living souls... not in scholars and connoisseurs, not in 
poets and artists... but in a community of believers, men and women 
who have heard and obeyed the Gospel of God, and were recreated in 
Christ}Jesus. ... The Christian revelation shall continue to have its crown- 
ing significance not in great systems of thought or in masterpieces of 
art, but in the renewed lives of plain people.”? 


This is no trivial distinction, but a most fundamental difference in 
apprehension of Christian truth. Let us suggest its implication for our 
theme. The communication between the churches required by their 


1 Theology Today, January 1949, pp. 462-3. (I have taken the liberty of altering the 
order of sentences.) 
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common membership in the World Council is not to be solely, or mainly, 
through “speaking” and “‘listening,” through theological discussion and 
comparison of ideas, but through sympathetic entrance into the full- 
orbed experience and life of one another. For it is here as well as in 
their systems of thought, perhaps far more than in their formal theolo- 
gies, that the reality of these unfamiliar churches is to be discerned. 
It is through these media that they can communicate to others what 
they believe to be their distinctive and precious and necessary appre- 
hensions of God. 

Take a single illustration. In ecumenical groups, I have often made 
bold to ask how many of those present are familiar with the worship 
of the Society of Friends. Affirmative replies are usually embarrassingly 
few. To be sure, many will have been present at some ecumenical 
worship service conducted by a Quaker, but that is very different from 
entering into the Silence in the midst of a company of Friends. A number 
may have attended Quaker Meeting once or twice, but one or two 
exposures can hardly introduce anyone to the inner reality of any 
distinctive mode of Christian worship. But, if the question is pressed 
as to how many have participated in Friends’ Meetings with sufficient 
frequency or regularity to give opportunity for that unique mode of 
worship to make a sustained impact upon them and, if it can, validate 
its worth to them, usually there is a strained silence. For myself, I 
cannot imagine how any Christian, certainly any Church spokesman, 
could attempt to generalize and dogmatize about worship and life, 
about sacraments and Ministry, I cannot conceive how any Christian 
theologian could engage in discussions of Faith and Order, without 
sustained and sympathetic exposure to the riches of the Society of 
Friends. And yet candour compels the confession that my own limited 
acquaintance in that area, although a formative influence of decisive 
weight for my Christian understanding and experience, is purely for- 
tuitous — the result of the accidental, or Providential, fact that in 
boyhood I attended a Quaker school and was compelled, most unwil- 
lingly, to sit through Friends’ Meeting once weekly for four years. 

A parallel query might be pressed against me, pari passu, with respect 
to three or four others of the major Christian traditions. 

What is demanded of us by our relations within the World Council, 
then, is very much more than “listening” to each other’s exposition 
of the major tenets of Christian Faith as we understand them. What 
is demanded of us is that we should study earnestly and thoroughly 
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the histories of the variant Christian traditions until we understand 
them in their meaning for their adherents, and that we should parti- 
cipate, at least as sympathetic spectators, in the entire corpus of prac- 
tice — worship, liturgy, sacraments, devotional experience, “life and 
work” — of each of the variant church types. This is obviously a 
far more difficult and exacting process of acquaintanceship. But it is 
essential, and prerequisite to any adequate consideration of each other’s 
doctrinal positions. 

It is fortunate as well as wise that the Faith and Order Movement 
is firmly committed to leisurely step-by-step advance toward solution of 
its infinitely difficult problems. Not only are these of such delicacy 
and complexity that they are unlikely to yield to anything less than 
patient, time-consuming consuitation. Perhaps more important, it 
seems unlikely that they will yield at all at the most critical points until 
theological reconciliation has been prefaced by experiential under- 
standing. Moreover, this way lies largest promise of resolution of the 
inconsistency between theory and practice noted above. 

Thus were are brought to a final, and in some ways most obvious, 


“meaning of the formation of the World Council for the relations of 
the churches.” 


Ecumenism among nei urs 


It is axiomatic that the new relations of the churches within the 
World Council imply important, and inescapable, modifications of their 
relations outside the World Council, especially in their far closer con- 
tacts within their respective nations and areas. It would be a scandal 
of inconsistency if they should recognize one another and treat each 
other in their world associations with ampler generosity and fuller 
parity than obtain when they meet one another as near neighbours. 

It is widely recognized that the claimant sphere for ecumenical pro- 
gress in the next period is not on the world scene which has witnessed 
the amazing gains of recent decades, but in areas, countries and local 
communities. And it is there that the significance and permanence of 
the world advance are to be tested. 

There is a widely-held dogma that any sound development must 
begin at the local level, at the “grass-roots,” and proceed upward. The 
whole ecumenical development of modern times is refutation of that 
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dogma. On the whole, pioneering experiments in ecumenicity have 
originated at the world level. It is there that the largest and most start- 
ling achievements have been recorded. On the other hand, these are 
significant and heartening vindication of the soundness of these achieve- 
ments in the extent to which, in the past few years, they have inspired 
similar advance in more limited areas. The International Missionary 
Council has parented many regional and national Christian Councils. 
The World Council of Churches has encouraged the creation of many 
national and even local Councils of Churches. On the whole, the move- 
ment of ecumenical growth has been “from the top” downward, rather 
than the reverse. 

Nevertheless, at some point, the reverse movement must take place. 
Ecumenicity must not necessarily begin at the “grass-roots,” but it must 
sooner or later achieve grass-rootage if it is to be sound and enduring. 
Here, precisely, is the major call to ecumenical effort in the coming 
years. If one were asked for a single and too simple answer to the 
question posed for this paper, it would be this: — “The formation of 
the World Council of Churches means for the relations of the churches 
to each other reorientation of their existing attitudes and practices 
toward one another in each nation and city and hamlet. At the least, 
it means the reconstruction of those attitudes and practices in conformity 
with the attitudes and practices already achieved in their World Council 
associations.” More than that, it means that further advance at many 
crucial points must first be attempted and achieved within more imme- 
diate proximities. 

This recognition accords with the main contentions of this paper. 
Knowledge of past history and present belief of other churches cannot 
be satisfactorily learned in occasional world gatherings, but only through 
closer association. The inconsistency between theory and practice must 
be faced and overcome in direct, day-by-day confrontation. Above all, 
introduction to the actual life and experience of other churches can 
hardly take place on a world scale, but only in the intimacies of neigh- 


bourliness, where God calls us to united devotion to common respon- 
sibilities. 





THE FORMATION OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE RELATIONS 
OF THE CHURCHES TO ONE ANOTHER 


BY 


The Milestone 


The World Council of Churches “in process of formation” was, 
although it had not yet attained legal and official status, a living reality. 
And as it has long been accepted and treated as a reality, its official 
establishment would not appear likely to make much of a difference. 
Yet there is a general conviction that it is making a great difference, 
and a great difference also in the relations of the churches to one another. 

The solemn establishment of the World Council as the organ through 


which the churches might express their interest in ecumenism was not 
only a fact accomplished within the circle of the churches, but an act 
performed before the whole world. The strength or weakness of the 
World Council will soon become the yardstick for the length to which 
the churches themselves will go in committing themselves to the ecume- 
nical cause. Will the decision that was taken at Amsterdam prove a 
catalyst gradually but irresistibly changing the whole atmosphere of 
the churches and their relationships, or will it, on the whole, merely 
stand as a declamatory affirmation? That is the crucial question after 
Amsterdam. 

There does not seem to be much danger of the World Council’s 
becoming an ecclesiastical UNO, a battlefield for conflicting interests 
and power complexes. By the grace of God, the Holy Ghost imposes 
its saving power and discipline to counteract this possibility, though we 
must, of course, be always on our guard against it also. But the great 
danger which will be constantly with the World Council in time to 
come is that although it will be the meeting-place of the churches, they 
will not after all bring out into the open their high joys or deep sorrows, 
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nor yet the tensions and antagonisms that lie far below the surface : 
they will conceal them under equable Christian courtesy and willing, 
energetic co-operation. The art of Christian candour, both about 
themselves and about one another, is the hardest thing that the churches 
have to learn, now that they are to be continually meeting in the World 
Council to decide and plan and act together. 

Thus the simple fact of the World Council’s formation, though it is 
at the same time the seal that has been set upon ten years’ development, 
puts the member-churches in a wholly new position of mutual respons- 
ibility. They are now committed to a common and joint search for 
ecumenicity both in word and in deed. The call to unity has taken on 
a deeper note of urgency and obligation. The formation of the World 
Council means that the churches have entered upon the testing-time 
of their attachment to the ecumenical cause. 

What are the implications of this fact? In establishing the World 
Council, the churches have openly acknowledged the existing disunity 
as a sin and a disgrace — not because the reasons originally leading 
to disunity and separation were always base, or because unity is in 
itself a summum bonum, but because the Holy Ghost has aroused us to 
the true horror of the fact that we, as churches, have for centuries been 


acquiescing in the rending apart of the One Body of Christ, have lost 
our longing to experience this mystery of Christ’s Body, have no longer 
sought “to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” The 
natural condition of the Church is to be the visible incarnation of the 
One Body of Christ. The prayer of our Lord in the seventeenth chapter 
of the Gospel of St. John leaves us no room for doubt on that score. 


Problems and Dangers 


Disunity is thus unnatural, clean contrary to the true nature of the . 
Church. It is comparatively easy to make or to comment on such 
assertions. But it is exceedingly difficult to live up to them, and to 
model the relations of the churches in accordance with them. 

The situation as a whole is dominated by these few cardinal factors : 


In the first place, we are still at a stage where the churches in general 
are sadly ignorant concerning each other’s life, spirit, tradition and 
fundamental views. A great deal of ecumenical education will need 
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to be done in the future, following up what has already been done in 
the past. There are many signs that the fact of the Amsterdam Assembly, 
the formation of the World Council and the material resulting from 
the preparatory work for the Assembly will be of great assistance in 
the gradual overcoming of this ignorance. The World Council itself 
has included the following among the aims it has formulated, in an 
effort to remedy such ignorance on its various planes : 


(1) the carrying on of the two world movements of “Faith and 
Order” and “Life and Work ;” 

(2) the facilitation of common action by the churches ; 

(3) the promotion of ecumenical consciousness in the members of 
all churches ; 

(4) the promotion of co-operation in the study field. 


In the light of the acknowledgment at Amsterdam that the existing 
disunity is sin and shame, it will, however, be of decisive importance 
for the achievement of these aims in the future whether this act was 
primarily the expression of a theological opinion or the result of genuine 
penitence and contrition. If the first, it is not to be expected that the 
right note of urgency will pervade all activities undertaken. If the 
second, it may be that the urge and the search for unity will assume the 
impressive proportions of a real witness to the will of the Lord that 
His Church should be one. 

This process of education towards acquaintance with one another, 
and towards the growth of ecumenical consciousness, is by no means a 
simple, straightforward one. Two points in particular merit closer 
attention in this connection. 

In ecumenical meetings and discussion groups, uneasiness is not 
infrequently expressed lest the development of ecumenical consciousness 
and of an appreciative knowledge of the life and structure of other 
churches should lead to a confessional and ecclesiastical relativism 
which would disregard the great fact that the churches mean their 
confessions and structures to bear witness to the truth as they have 
been led to understand it in the course of history and in the light of 
Biblical evidence. Those insufficiently acquainted with the great theo- 
logical issues behind the different expressions in faith and order, in 
worship and sacrament, in approach to questions regarding the State, 
society and culture, are particularly inclined to fall into a kind of 
historical and psychological pragmatism which is quite powerless to 
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generate a really ecumenical spirit. A genuinely ecumenical encounter 
is one where the churches, from sheer longing for a new manifestation 
of oneness in Christ, ask frank and disturbing questions of one another, 
and in this way learn to ask disturbing questions of themselves. Yet, 
although the danger of engendering a spirit of relativism will constantly 
crop up during the process of coming to know and to understand one 
another, and very rightly meet with protests, we are not thereby freed 
from the necessity of keeping a very open mind about those elements 
of our churches’ life and structure which are conditioned by time and 
circumstances. The ecumenical encounter, to which the formation of 
the World Council has committed the churches far more deeply than 
ever before, presupposes and demands a readiness to call radically in 
question the universal validity of one’s own conception of the Church, 
for the “coming great Church” about which we can only speak in halt- 
ing confusion is the great hope and expectation of us all. A sincere 
ecumenical encounter of the churches is to us in our present compla- 
cency a dangerous undertaking. Everything will be changed, and we 
do not yet know how. 

Another very common remark indicates a diametrically opposite 
danger. One of the most beneficent results of the ecumenical movement 
has been a new and deepened consciousness of the Church as an essential, 
a central element of the Christian faith. The prerequisite of all sym- 
pathy with ecumenical aims is the fundamental belief and the grateful 
recognition that Christ came into the world to gather unto Himself a 
people, a community, a flock, quickened by a unity of life as the vine 
quickens the branches. Religious individualism, bred deep in our 
being by long development, cannot endure in the air of true ecumenical 
thinking. Besides engendering this deep new consciousness of the Church, 
the ecumenical movement has, to the amazement of many, led to a 
revived and strengthened consciousness of self on the part of churches 
of very different kinds and structures. This is very natural and perfectly 
sound. There can be no real ecumenical encounter between churches 
without a new probing by each one of them of their own nature, tra- 
ditions and structure. Only if they take themselves and one another 
with due seriousness, and clearly discern the special treasures and 
responsibilities which God has allotted to the different kinds of church, 
can they contend together to reach the truth of the “coming great 
Church” with a depth and sincerity fitly matched to the magnitude of 
the issue. 
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Yet, if the confession that our disunity is sin and shame is a new 
force in the relation of the churches to one another, our pleasure at 
this increasing self-discovery must of necessity be mingled with a good 
deal of apprehension, in the realisation of the dangers and temptations 
involved. Self-discovery, and gratitude thereat, the honest desire to 
keep faithful guard over the special emphasis or emphases of His revela- 
tion in Christ which God has entrusted to us, can merge imperceptibly 
into a tendency to self-assertion and self-glorification, an ingenuous 
but none the less a worldly attachment to our own particular brand. 
By human standards it may be wholly natural to glory in our past and 
in our theological or liturgical heritage, but it is a barrier in the way 
to any truly ecumenical encounter. 

What we need most at this stage of our pilgrimage together towards 
a new vision and a new experience of the Body of Christ is that saying 
of Jesus, ‘““Whosoever will save his life shall lose it: but whosoever 
will lose his life for My sake, the same shall save it.” These words 
apply in a special measure to churches. The churches, whatever their 
riches of truth and life, past or present, are never ends in themselves. 
They exist, as Canon Warren finely says in his book The Truth of Vision, 
for a common end, that of preparing the world and themselves for the 
coming Kingdom, for the Church lives only to bear witness to the nature 
of the King and the Kingdom that are to come. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury did great service to the cause of unity by his sermon to 
the University of Cambridge, on Sunday, November 3rd, 1946, in 
which he boldly envisaged the day when “‘in the service of the unity of 
the Church, the Anglican churches can cease to exist as a distinct 
group.” He provided a pointer for the relation of the churches to one 
another in saying that although the way to organic or constitutional 
union is obviously not yet open, a process of assimilation, of growing 
alike, is made possible by a movement towards a free and unfettered 
exchange of life in worship and sacrament, such as already exists in 
the fields of prayer and thought and Christian fellowship. 


“We Intend to Stay Together” 


When the World Council of Churches was formed in Amsterdam, 
it issued a Message, one of whose key phrases was the statement that 
the churches intended to stay together. And their purpose in staying 
together? To carry out the seven aims they drew up — maintaining 
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the activities of “Faith and Order” and “Life and Work,” facilitating 
common action, fostering ecumenical consciousness, promoting 
cooperation in study, establishing relations with world denominational 
federations and with other ecumenical movements, calling world confe- 
rences on specific issues, supporting the churches in their task of 
evangelism? Yes, these too, of course. But staying together has a 
broader connotation than all these indispensable activities. 

These seven purposes have deeper implications. On the surface, 
they suggest a mainly organisational activity, but this, however necessary, 
remains unreal and insubstantial, the mere staging of a vast network 
of relations and activities, if the churches do not live through this process 
with a growing awareness that staying together means carrying one 
another’s burdens, not making use of the relationships that are develop- 
ing across the world for the extension of their own particular forms. 
One of the most heartening messages that went out from Geneva just 
after the liberation to the countries which had been severed from regular 
contact with the headquarters of the ecumenical movement was that 
the newly-founded Department of Reconstruction intended to do its 
work in a fully ecumenical spirit, as a service of all the churches to 
all the churches. This clearness of aim and purity of ecumenical inten- 
tion was a far more impressive lesson in ecumenism to many thousands 
of people than a whole library of books and theological treatises. It 
was felt and appreciated as indicative of a decisive change in thinking 
and orientation, of the emergence of something really revolutionary. 
It was a fit expression of that ecumenical determination to stay together 
to which the Message of Amsterdam referred. 

In the light of these developments, it is disquieting to hear and 
observe that this fully ecumenical approach to the problem of inter- 
church aid in its widest sense is not growing but diminishing. There 
is considerable reserve and hesitation about according to this step and 
its implications in the field of ecclesiastical policy the honest and burn- 
ing Christian concern which it warrants. Yet if the churches which 
have come together in the World Council take with due seriousness 
their own declaration, made before all Christendom and before all the 
world, that they intend to stay together, they must speak out forthrightly 
to one another. They must help one another in developing a Christian 
ethic for right and proper discourse among churches. 

One important aspect of the future development of the ecumenical 
movement is the relation of the churches to their own creation, the 
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World Council. In the defining of the Council’s true character, great 
care has been taken to make clear that it has no authority of any kind 
over any of the member-churches — that remains wholly their own 
affair. The World Council is not a super-church, only an instrument 
to help the churches on their uncharted way towards unity. And this 
is just as it should be, and necessary, too, for the allaying of the fear 
that so easily arises in non-Roman churches of an overriding authority. 
Even so, there is a great danger that the churches may be too content 
with the statement that the World Council’s only desire is to be a means 
for furthering growth towards unity. The danger can only be held off 
as long as the churches themselves are filled with ecumenical zeal and 
initiative, and glad to find an effective instrument close at hand for the 
expression of them. 

It cannot always be so. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the term 
“instrument” does not leave out of account one element that should 
naturally belong to the World Council — the prophetic, pioneering 
element. It is inevitable that the formation of the World Council of 
Churches should be followed by a period of organisation, administra- 
tion and procedure. But however indispensable this may be, it may 
easily lead to calamity, to the loss or disappearance of creative vision. 
God grant us men and women so vividly alive to this danger — which 
would mean one more large piece of machinery in addition to the 
considerable stock already existing — that they become instruments of 
the Holy Spirit in leading the World Council and the churches along 
ever-new roads of faith and adventure. 





THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
AND THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


BY 


L. ZANDER 


A Fact and a Problem 


The participation of the Eastern Orthodox in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment has always been not merely a fact but a problem. If we take the 
Orthodox literature about the Movement (for the most part not trans- 
lated into Western languages, and therefore unknown in non-Orthodox 
countries), we shall find that it is mainly concerned with justifying the 
Orthodox taking part in it. Such an attitude to the subject shows that 
their participation in the Movement was not taken for granted, but 
could give rise to doubts and even, perhaps, be called in question. 
This, however, did not happen. All Orthodox churches (except the 
Russian), as represented by authoritative members of their hierarchy, 
took part in the Ecumenical Movement ; to object to this would have 
meant finding fault with one’s hierarchs, and the opponents of the Move- 
ment (always numerous in Orthodox circles) kept silence, confining 
themselves to passively resisting the spread of ecumenical ideas among 
the rank and file. There arose in this way an optimistic illusion that the 
Orthodox world as a whole was taking part in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, and the victims of the illusion were not only the Western people, 
but the Orthodox themselves in so far as they grasped the significance 
of ecumenism, loved it and longed for it to be- realized in the life of 
their church. And yet as a matter of fact, ecumenism was never popular 
among the Orthodox and its champions were comparatively few, 
although officially everything was working smoothly. 

At present the situation is different. After some hesitation the 
Russian Church adopted a negative attitude towards the Ecumenical 
Movement ; the Churches of Bulgaria, Rumania, Serbia, Poland, and 
Albania followed nolens volens, though hitherto they had taken a more 
or less active and responsible part in the Movement. The Churches 
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of Alexandria and Anticvh and of Georgia and Armenia have also 
been indirectly affected by the attitude of Moscow. Consequently, in 
Amsterdam Orthodoxy was represented by the Greek Church only, 
though under three aspects of it — Constantinople, Athens and Paris 
(the Russian emigrés under the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarch). 

Thus, the question of the Orthodox attitude to the Ecumenical 
Movement, for many years regarded as settled, comes up once more, 
and doubts are raised as to whether, as a matter of principle, the Ortho- 
dox ought to take part in it. To many of us who have worked for the 
Movement and have had ecumenical experience the very fact of rai- 
sing this question comes as a heavy and unexpected blow. That for 
thirty years all the Orthodox Churches (except the Russian Church 
which had no chance of doing so) had participated in the Ecume- 
nical Movement seemed to us not a mere incident of ecclesiastical 
policy or economy, but a fact of church life having a normative signi- 
ficance for the future ; we thought that the very presence of Orthodox 
hierarchs at ecumenical congresses — not accidental but regular, every 
year and at every congress — expressed Orthodoxy’s positive attitude 
to ecumenism and spoke for the church as a whole... But now this is 
precisely what is being disputed. The Moscow pronouncement is impor- 
tant not because of its content (it can be easily refuted, for it is entirely 
based upon misunderstanding and lack of information), but because of 
its having been made at all. For the first time in history, representatives 
of the Orthodox hierarchy have officially pronounced against ecumenism. 
However unfounded their accusations may be, however inappropriate 
their presentation of the Ecumenical Movement, their pronouncement 
is a banner round which all who are discontented, doubting and hostile 
will rally. The Moscow tendencies may well affect those who are not 
under the Moscow jurisdiction, for those tendencies are nothing new 
or original, but are the expression of an ecclesiastical self-assertion, 
provincialism and suspiciousness that has always been to be found in 
Orthodox churches. Hitherto it has belonged among the complexes 
refoulés, but now it is declared to be the voice of the true and pure 
Orthodoxy. Accordingly, it will not be at all surprising if Orthodox 
ecumenism comes in for a bad time, and its champions have to wage 
a hopeless struggle within their own camp. In that struggle they 
must not give up a foot of their ground, for that would mean giving 


1 There was also a representative of the Rumanian Orthodox Diocese of North America. 
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up the gifts of the Holy Spirit gained through spiritual intercourse 
with their fellow-Christians of other denominations. 

In view of the situation, it is appropriate to ask what is the actual 
feeling of the representatives of Orthodoxy in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment. I have in mind not the problems of ecumenism as such, and not 
the attempts to find a theological solution of ecumenical difficulties 
(such attempts necessarily bear the stamp of personal experience and 
personal creativeness) ; I should like to confine myself to what is indu- 
bitable for the Orthodox mind, and clearly follows from Orthodox 
doctrine and practice and from official statements of Orthodox dele- 
gations at Lausanne and Edinburgh, as well as from the intimate 
experience of every delegate. 

The fundamental difficulty for Orthodox ecumenists is that they 
want their words, thoughts and actions to express the wisdom, the 
will and the feeling of the Church. This does not mean either blind 
obedience to ecclesiastical authority or even inner loyalty to the eccle- 
siastical tradition. The Church and the individual cannot in this case 
be contrasted with each other and be thought of in terms of subordi- 
nation or even of harmony. For in the Orthodox view the whole Church, 
in all its fulness, is present in every church action, in every one of its 
members, in every congregation. This interpenetration between the 
particular and the general, the individual and the universal is, precisely, 
the principle of “‘catholicity” —- of the life of each in accordance with 
the whole. In consequence of this, an Orthodox theologian is not free — 
in the bad, individualistic sense of the term ; he is, essentially, only a 
leaf on the eternal tree of the Church, only a point on the prow of the 
ship of the Church ; he is, so to speak, not open to conviction, for he 
stands for the conviction of the Church as a whole, of which he is an 
expression. He may enter further and further into the truth of the 
Church, he may go on finding endless depths in it and discovering new 
aspects, but he may not deviate from it. If he does that, he ceases to 
be Orthodox and no longer represents the true voice of the Church. 
Hence “the readiness to reconsider one’s church in the light of the 
Scriptures,” which is usually regarded as the basic condition of ecu- 
menical intercourse, sounds to an Orthodox theologian like an invi- 
tation to cease being Orthodox and to become a Protestant of the Byzan- 
tine rite. 

And yet, the participation of the Orthodox in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment is a fact, and its importance both for Christendom as a whole and 
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for Orthodoxy itself makes it impossible to believe that this fact is a 
misunderstanding which may be simply ruled out by denouncing the 
past and declaring it mul et non avenu. But what is the point of such 
participation ? If Orthodoxy considers itself unchangeable, if it cannot 
‘evolve’ or ‘progress,’ why should it take part in congresses, conferences, 
common actions and united prayers? This is the fundamental question 
which, apart from all reflections and arguments, demands a simple and 
definite answer: yes or no. Am I to come or not to come; am I to 
take part, or not? 

The Golden Charter of Orthodox ecumenism is contained in the 
first sentences of the encyclical of the CEcumenical Patriarch, January 
1920, addressed to “all the churches of Christ, wheresoever they be.” 
These are the words: “Our church is of opinion that a closer inter- 
course with each other and a mutual understanding between the several 
Christian churches is not prevented by the doctrinal differences existing 
between them, and that such an understanding is highly desirable and 
necessary, and in many ways useful in the well-conceived interest of 
each one of the churches, taken separately, and as a whole Christian 
body, as also for preparing and facilitating the complete and blessed 
union, which may some day be attained with God’s help.” 

These golden words do not foresee or predetermine anything. They 
merely mean “yes,” and in the language of laymen may be paraphrased 
as ‘let us try, let us begin’... They were said twenty-nine years ago, and 
in the course of those years the participation of the Orthodox has become 
an organic element of ecumenical life. The significance of this fact 
should not be exaggerated. The Orthodox voice is but faintly heard at 
the ecumenical congresses; ecumenical terminology and the way in 
which problems are stated and dealt with remain Protestant in style ; 
the general character of ecumenical gatherings inevitably creates an 
inferiority complex in the Orthodox delegates... and yet we know that 
it is necessary and inevitable for the Orthodox to play their part in the 
ecumenical concert ; a refusal to do so would make ecumenism into a 
spiritual province of pan-Protestantism, and Orthodoxy would finally 
shut itself within its confessional and national boundaries. 

Leaving aside the fascinating theological problems of ecumenism and 
adhering solely to the practical ways in which the Orthodox took part 
in the Movement, we may note two things: first, the Orthodox Church 
declared from the very beginning that it admitted of no compromise, 
either dogmatic, or liturgical, or canonical, and invariably maintained 
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this unbending attitude in all the events of ecumenical life, whether 
conferences of hierarchs and theologians, or meetings of young people 
and students ; secondly, this rigidity did not prevent Orthodox dele- 
gates taking an active and responsible part in all forms of ecumenical 
intercourse. They did not cease to be Orthodox on that account and 


have never been disavowed by their churches. Both these facts need 
explaining. 


Knowledge and Love 


Loyalty to the Church by no means signifies spiritual petrifaction. 
It expresses itself inwardly as life in the Church, by the Church and 
for the Church, and outwardly as compliance with the truths which 
the Church considers obligatory. With respect to ecumenism these 
truths may be summed up as follows : 


the unity of the Church presupposes the unity of faith ; 
the unity of sacraments presupposes the unity of the Church. 


Hence, there can be no Church union without doctrinal agreement, 
and there can be no sacramental intercommunion without Church 
union, i.e., by implication, without the unity of faith. Those are the 
termini a quo; as to the termini ad quem, we have already seen that 
“doctrinal differences do not prevent a closer intercourse and mutual 
understanding.” What, then, is meant by the phrase ‘closer intercourse 
and mutual understanding? To begin with, it means theological dis- 
cussion, statement of the real and not of the apparent points of agree- 
ment and difference, removal of misunderstanding, definition of actual 
contradictions, i.e. all the work covered by the terms Faith and Order ; 
it also means conferring about common action, working out universally- 
Christian programmes in the moral, educational, social and political 
spheres, i. e. all that is known as Life and Work. The two taken together 
are a spiritual encounter, knowledge of each other, mutual understand- 
ing that gives rise to love. But if there is love, the Movement cannot 
be said to be aimless and stationary ; the way cannot be dismissed as 
unmeaning because the goal is unattainable. If ecumenism, to however 
small an extent, furthers the increase of love, it is a goal in itself and 
needs no justification. But furthermore, if Church union is impossible 
without the unity of faith, it is equally impossible without the unity of 
love. This truth is too often overlooked, both in interdenominational 
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relations and in the relations within the Church. There is no way of 
registering love, and therefore it is simpler to assume its presence even 
when it is not there. This is why ecclesiastical unity so often is only 
nominal and symbolic in character, and Christian congregations prove 
to be an assembly of people who have no liking for one another. This 
lack of the ontological reality of love is perhaps the chief reason of 
Christians’ impotence in the secularized modern world. 

The place and significance of love and its necessity for real and not 
merely nominal church unity is defined with profound wisdom in the 
text of the Orthodox liturgy. The consecration of the Holy Gifts and 
the communion are preceded by reciting the Creed: the sacrament of 
church unity has for its premise unity of faith. But recital of the Creed 
is preceded by the ‘‘kiss of love’? which the deacon announces in 
the words “let us have love one to another so that with one mind we 
may acknowledge...” 1 This phrase clearly expresses the idea that love is 
the necessary antecedent of unanimous confession, that faith is not an 
individual function, and that we can only be saved together, united by 
love. These words from the liturgy contain the justification and expla- 
nation both of ecumenism and of the Orthodox participation in it. 

Ecumenism is, in the first instance, the call to love without which 
there can be no unity of faith, and consequently no Church union ; it 
is also the realization of that love and in this sense the first step on the 
path to union. It is the foundation of the edifice of Church unity, and 
though it is hidden under the ground, nothing can be built without it. 
The edifice may never be built in this aeon of time, for every one of the 
builders sees it in his own way, and each of its architects and even of 
the stonemasons has his own plan of its inner arrangement and his 
own design of the frontispiece. All, however, are agreed about the 
foundation, and therefore it may and ought to be laid and strengthened 
both in individual minds and in church parishes, in national churches 
and in the whole of Christendom. And in this sense, a simple meeting 
between Christians and their real intercourse is the first practical step . 


1 At present the actual kiss is only exchanged by the celebrants with the words ‘‘Christ 
is in the midst of us,” the answer being ‘‘He is and shall be ;” in church practice the laity 
no longer use this profound symbol. But on the Easter night which rends the web of time 
and brings with it the joy of eternity, the ancient custom — the symbol of church love — 
acquires its full force once more. It is also fully observed in the rite of the liturgy of St. James 
and the Syrian (Mar Thoma) liturgy in the churches of Southern India, where the ‘‘kiss 
of peace” takes the form of the touching of each other’s open palms by all the members 
of the congregation in succession. 
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towards Church union. That unity can never be attained through theo- 
retical agreement about dogmatic formulae ; it cannot be the result of 
correspondence and scholarly research ; it needs the basis of love, and 
one can only love that which one knows. “Knowledge gives birth to 
love,” taught St. Gregory of Nissa, and there can be no knowledge 
without acquaintance, without meeting, without living contact. We 
therefore have a right to say that representatives of Orthodoxy take 
part in the Ecumenical Movement because they are Orthodox and 
not in spite of it. By taking part in it they take the first step towards 
unity — the unity of love — which may be followed by the unity of 
faith — whether in this or the future aeon, is known to God alone. 


Ecumenism is bearing Witness 


From the human point of view the Church is a sacramentally 
canonical institution with firmly defined boundaries. In ecumenical 
intercourse the Orthodox transcend those boundaries and enter into 
communion with the non-Orthodox Christian world, which lives its own 
life, has its own beliefs, traditions and points of view. What is the 
meaning of this intercourse? Orthodoxy never regards itself as one 
of the Christian churches. Its historical destiny and national organi- 
sation do not affect its uniqueness and universality as a matter of prin- 
ciple. It is always conscious of itself as the Church, possessing the 
fulness of the Divinely revealed truth. But this awareness includes the 
duty of bearing witness to the truth and manifesting it before the world 
— before all nations, all religions, all denominations. 

At the same time the spirit of proselytizing is foreign to Orthodoxy. 
In its intercourse with Christians of other denominations it does not 
strive to convert them or to force its truth upon them. It is content to 
confess it in all its fulness, leaving to everyone to listen to it and learn 
from it as much as he can and will. This is an instance of the peculiar 
mystical modesty of Orthodoxy, of its considerate attitude to the reli- 
gious path of others, of its respect for the mystery which binds every 
Christian with God. It is said in the Orthodox service for the Feast 
of the Transfiguration that the Lord revealed His glory to his disciples 
in so far as they could receive it. That is the norm of the Orthodox 
attitude to other denominations. The Orthodox delegates are called to 
bear witness to Orthodoxy before all the world — not merely to proclaim 
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its truth, but to show its glory and beauty. But what will come of this, 
what results it may lead to, they dare not even ask. That is in God’s 
hands. Bearing witness to Orthodoxy and preaching it can only be — 
to use the language of scholasticism — the causa occasionalis and never 
the causa efficiens of its promulgation. But as to the duty of manifest- 
ing to the world the truth entrusted to it, the Orthodox Church has a 
unique opportunity of fulfilling it through the Ecumenical Movement. 
To throw it away, to reject the chance of being able to speak to the 
whole world, is to resemble the servant who said, “I was afraid, and 
went and hid Thy talent in the earth.” 


Beyond Provincialism 


Such is the attitude of Orthodoxy to other denominations. But 
there is another aspect of the question. The historical reality of church 
life can never express the fulness of church truth. Historically, ac- 
tually, m fact, ecclesiastical reality always needs a certain completion, 
a certain healing of its human frailties and shortcomings. The action 
of the Holy Spirit is described in the office of ordination as “the Divine 
grace which healeth our infirmities and supplieth our defects.”’ With 


respect to the idea of universality, the infirmity of ecclesiastical life 
expresses itself in the first instance as the disease of provincialism which 
affects the Orthodox Church no less than other churches. I mean by 
ecclesiastical provincialism not the national or the territorial character 
of church organization, nor the limitations of the hierarchs’ activities, 
nor any other external fact. Ecclesiastical provincialism consists in 
narrowing down one’s spiritual horizon to the boundaries of one’s own 
church, however extensive they may be, in limiting one’s interests to 
the affairs of a given denominational group or organization, however 
great may be its inward or outward significance, in losing the striving 
for the unlimited and the infinite enjoined in the words of the Lord: 
“Ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” The cause 
of the Church is universal — it is the salvation of the whole world, 
the manifestation of the Truth to all men. Nothing can be more contrary 
to the universalism of the Church of Christ than being content with 
the life inside one’s own enclosure, with weeding and watering one’s 
own little church garden and remaining indifferent to all that happens 
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beyond its fence. Ecclesiastical prov-ncialism has nothing to do with 
either the structure of the Church or the forms of its | istorical life. 
It is a disease of the spirit, a disease which can attack all churches 
whatever be their power, greatness and even holiness! One may attain 
a high degree of spiritual perfection and yet remain provincial ; one 
may spread one’s influence to all countries in the world and yet remain 
provincial. And one may live alone, in exile, in the snow wastes beyond 
the Arctic Circle, and, celebrating the liturgy with a crust of black bread, 
bless the whole of the Christian world, and be in spiritual commu- 
nion with all who bear the name of Christ and suffer for it. 

Universality and its opposite, provincialism, are two different spiri- 
tual attitudes — of mobility and stagnation, eagle flight and slavish 
labour, proclaiming the good news to the world and saving one’s own 
soul. From this point of view it may be said that however little ecu- 
menism may have achieved, one feels in it the world’s sorrow, as well 
as universal effort ; the pulse of cosmic life is beating in it and at times 
there seems to pass over it “a sound as of a rushing mighty wind,” 
foreshadowing in the believers’ hearts the manifestation of the fire of 
the Holy Spirit. Participation in the Movement — whether it express 
itself in joy or pain, admiration or indignation — always means over- 
coming one’s provincialism, coming out into the broad expanse, plung- 
ing into the very depths, of the world which God so loved “that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

In this sense, the purpose of ecumenism coincides with that of 
Orthodoxy : it wants to be universal, it wants to re-establish not only 
in theory but in life the universality that has been lost to the church 
life through the tragedy of the division. 

“A local church is not conscious of its limitations and provinciality 
and regards itself as universal and all-embracing, and so, in breathing 
with only one of its lungs or with a part of them, feels as though it were 
breathing to its full capacity. Ecumenism as a fact expresses incipient 
dissatisfaction with provincialism, whether it be of the Roman or of the 
Eastern-Byzantine type. One may in a kind of ecclesiastical conceit 
mistake oneself for the Church in its fulness, but there is bound to 
remain a vague consciousness and feeling of life testifying that this is 
not so... That which was given and commanded has been lost in ages 
past, but even now the lost is felt as a kind of promise, as unrest, as an 
unsatisfied desire, as an embrace that opens but does not close. We 
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must always bear in our hearts a living pain from the wound of the 
Church’s dividedness and a sincere prayer for the ‘union of all’ which 
is given as a promise and set as a task in life. And until it is accom- 
plished, universal Orthodoxy is not fully realised. Life in the Church 
sets us the task of filling up, through love and mutual intercourse, the 
gulf of division” — these are the words of one of the boldest, the most 
exacting and responsible Orthodox workers in the cause of ecumenism, 
Father Sergius Bulgakov (My Life in Orthodoxy and Priesthood in his 
Autobiographical Notes, in Russian, p. 55). 

Ecumenical work always appears to me as a hard and slow ascent 
up a high mountain the summit of which is lost in the clouds. But 
I have faith that the name of it is Mount Tabor and that it is the moun- 
tain of Transfiguration. For in ecumenical intercourse that which had 
seemed hostile and alien becomes near and precious ; through the film 
of human errors Christ Himself becomes visible, living in His disciples ; 
our unity in Christ (imperfect and incomplete, for we even understand 
it differently) is replaced by the unity of Christ who lives in us, and is 
“the same yesterday, and today, and for ever.” 

And if, having ascended the mountain and met at the top it of Chris- 
tians of other denominations, we fail to understand how we can be 
one in spite of all our divisions, and say with the Apostle, “Let us 
make three tabernacles,” one for the Orthodox, one for the Protes- 
tants and one for the Catholics (for we too “know not what to say”), 
we must remember that even if the tabernacles are three, the Mount 
is one, and that we all with labour and difficulty struggle for one and 
the same summit, on which the glory of God shall overshadow us and 
Christ Himself awaits us, and that in anticipation of that gift, in the 
foretaste of that unity of the world to come, we say of the ecumenical 
communion even now, “Lord, it is good for us to be here.” 





THE CHURCHES OF THE NEAR EAST 
AND THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


BY 


S. A. MORRISON 


The Near East offers a unique field for testing the validity of the 
principles implied in the setting-up of the World Council of Churches. 
No other area of the world contains so large or so diversified a group 
of ancient Churches. The problem of their mutual relations and of 
their relations with the Roman Catholic Church on the one hand and 
the Anglican and Evangelical Churches on the other raises issues of 
fundamental significance for the future of the ecumenical movement. 


Rivalry 


To see the present situation in its true setting a backward glance 


over past history is essential. From the early centuries of the Christian 
era, there has been continuous rivalry between the Patriarchates of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria and Constantinople, a rivalry springing 
as much from political or nationalistic ambitions as from differences in 
doctrine. Within a single area, like Egypt or Jerusalem, different 
Churches have claimed priority and the exclusive title of orthodoxy, 
not refraining at times from recourse to the secular power, even when 
this was not Christian, to support its claim. The fact that, under Islam, 
each Christian community had not only its own separate system of 
worship, but also its own courts for dealing with questions of personal 
status according to Canon Law, tended still further to complicate their 
relations, as individual members were prompted to leave one community 
and join another, not from religious conviction, but for reasons of 
marriage, divorce or separation. It was precisely for these same consi- 
derations that Christians in the Near East became and to this day still 
become Muslims. 

Important as were the barriers that separated the Orthodox and 
Eastern Churches one from another, still wider was the gap that grew 
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between them and the Patriarchate of Rome. From time to time, and 
notably at the Council of Florence in 1439, the Roman See sought 
to come to terms with the Eastern Orthodox Churches, but failing to 
secure recognition of its claim to primacy, it has pursued the policy 
of establishing alongside each Orthodox Church a Uniate Church, 
which while recognizing the sovereignty of the Pope of Rome, retains 
unchanged most of the traditional features of its liturgy, language, 
ritual and customs. Thus in the Near East there have sprung up large, 
vigorous, proselytizing Churches such as the Greek Catholic, the Coptic 
Catholic, the Armenian Catholic and the Syriac Catholic Churches. 
Their growth is almost exclusively from membership of the Orthodox 
Church from which they were created. 

When early in the nineteenth century missionary societies from 
the Anglican and Evangelical Churches from the West opened up work 
in the Near East, the avowed objective of most was the spiritual and 
intellectual revival of the ancient Churches with a view to their being 
an effective witness to the power of the Gospel to the non-Christian 
population. In many instances their assistance was welcomed by the 
leaders of the ancient Churches; but as time wore on, the natural 
conservatism of the Near East, the strength of vested interests and 
pressure from the Muslim authorities combined to create a rift between 
the recipients of the new teaching and the Patriarchates, and the former 
were threatened with excommunication if they did not dissociate them- 
selves from the foreign missionaries. Against their own wishes, but 
with a sense of spiritual inevitability, the missionaries founded new 
Churches (e. g., the Armenian Evangelical, the Greek Evangelical and 
the Coptic Evangelical Churches), all with the hope that these Churches 
would be filled with a missionary zeal for the evangelizing of the non- 
Christian community. Unfortunately, events did not so work out, for 
the newly ordained pastors of the Evangelical Churches soon became 
engrossed in the expansion of their Church membership at the expense 
of the ancient Churches, and though friendships were formed and 
maintained between individual leaders of the ancient and younger 
Churches, the official attitude of the hierarchy of the ancient Churches 
was naturally one of suspicion and hostility towards the policy of the 
Evangelicals. 

Thus in recent decades the ancient Churches have stood in danger 
of losing their most enlightened and progressive elements either to the 
Uniate or to the Evangelical Churches. Other members have tended to 
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drift away for less worthy motives, some under the growing spirit of 
materialism to join the company of non-churchgoers, others for 
economic or matrimonial reasons to declare themselves Muslims. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the leadership of the ancient Churches 
has been driven into adopting a defensive attitude, aimed at upholding 
within the Church the traditionalism of the past, and in external relations 
at retaining those rights and privileges which by ancient custom have 
been accorded to the non-Muslim communities in Muslim lands. 
Some of the more enlightened leaders of the Church, however, especially 
among the laity, have realised the inadequacy of a purely defensive 
policy in the face of so many aggressive forces threatening the disintegra- 
tion of their community, and have tried to inject into the life of the 
Church those reforms which will enable it to adapt itself to the stresses 
of modern conditions. Thus for example within the Greek Orthodox 
Church of the Lebanon and the Coptic Church in Egypt, reform societies 
have been formed, composed mainly of laymen and modelled largely 
on their counterparts in the Evangelical Churches, whose aim is by 
preaching, Bible study and prayer to quicken the spiritual life of the 
Church members, more particularly from among the student classes. 
These societies are viewed with varying degrees of support and suspicion 
by the bishops and clergy, but, whether officially approved or denounced, 


they have indubitably stirred the hierarchy to effect certain necessary 
reforms in ritual and worship, if not in doctrine. Tension between 
the traditionalists and the progressives is still strong, and greatly as 
the latter would prefer to remain within the fold of the national Church 
they may find themselves faced with the alternative of hiving off to 
set up a reformed Orthodox Church, separate both from the Roman 
Catholic and the Evangelical Churches. 


Co-operation 


The story of the recent past is not, however, solely one of divisive- 
ness and separatism. Those influences which combined to bring into- 
being the World Council of Churches have been active in the Near 
East also. The spirit of co-operation between missionary organizations 
which led to the formation of the International Missionary Council 
has issued in the creation of the Near East Christian Council, and of 
area Councils, such as the United Missionary Council of Syria and 
Palestine and the Egypt Inter-Mission Council. All these bodies have 
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been exercised by the problem of drawing into their membership not 
only the representatives of the Evangelical Churches, which are them- 
selves the product of the missionary movement, but also the more 
progressive elements from within the ancient Churches. So long, 
however, as such Councils are regarded as pre-eminently foreign, Pro- 
testant and missionary in character, they will continue to meet with 
difficulties in winning the support not merely of the hierarchy, but also 
of the reform societies within the ancient Churches. 

The nearest parallel to the “Faith and Order” movement in the Near 
East is the “Fellowship of Unity” in Egypt, a society formed in 1920 
largely at the instigation of Bishop Gwynne, under the impetus for 
Church unity given by the Encyclical of the Lambeth Conference of 
that year. Its purpose is to bring together members of the non-Roman 
Churches for fellowship, discussion and worship. Its annual united 
services in the Cathedrals of different Churches have helped to foster 
a sense of spiritual unity, penetrating deeper than those barriers of 
doctrine and Church order which still separate its members. 

Perhaps the most remarkable example of co-operation in the Near 
East was the setting up in December 1944 of the “Committee of Liaison 
between the non-Muslim Communities in Egypt.” The immediate 
occasion for its establishment was the need for a united stand against 
legislation which threatened to deprive the non-Muslim Community 
Courts of many of their cherished rights, and to open the door to a 
still greater loss of Church membership to Islam by offering certain 
legal advantages to the Christian litigant who became a Muslim. The 
unique feature of this movement is that it embraces not only the leaders 
of the Evangelical and Orthodox Churches, Greek, Coptic and Armenian, 
but also the representatives of the Roman Catholic and Uniate Churches 
and the Jews. More than half of its total membership is officially 
appointed by the Councils of the Communities concerned. Meeting 
at least once a month, it has taken within its purview all matters of 
common interest and concern to all the non-Muslim communities. 
A spirit of friendship and mutual understanding has thus emerged, 
which has made possible the co-operation of all the Christian communi- 
ties in such forms of practical service as the Laubach campaign against 
illiteracy and the work amongst the blind. Another consequence has 
been the formation amongst the Catholics themselves of a joint com- 
mittee to discuss questions of legislation of direct concern to the various 
Uniate and Latin communities. 
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Is Co-operation Enough ? 


Thus the three movements of missionary co-operation, “Faith and 
Order” and “Life and Work” which coalesced in the World Council 
of Churches, already have their counterparts in the countries of the 
Near East. The incentives to co-operation between the Christian com- 
munities are powerful, and are increasing in strength. The policy of 
Islamic nationalism so prevalent to-day in independent Muslim countries 
stands as a threat to all Christian Churches. Limitations of religious 
freedom and economic discrimination against the non-Muslim present 
the possibility of the weakening and ultimate extinction of all Christian 
communities in the Near East. To these dangers must be added that 
arising from the spread of secularism and of materialistic philosophies 
of life, which corrode the roots of all religions. Missionary leaders 
for their part are increasingly conscious of the need for a revival from 
within of the ancient Churches, if the appeal to the non-Muslim is to 
have any chance of a favourable reception. Many Evangelical leaders 
have been wondering for some time whether the day has not arrived 
for a slowing or cessation of the process of growth at the expense of 
the ancient Churches, and its replacement by a policy of consolidation. 
Through the movements for co-operation already mentioned, by contact 
with missionary institutions, and through co-operative action in Sunday 
School work, the production and circulation of literature, and in similar 
ways, Christians of different Churches have begun to learn from one 
another and are now more exposed to a cross-fertilization of ideas, and 
to still more revolutionary suggestions concerning co-operation and 
unity. 

Hitherto there has not emerged in the Near East any strongly- 
supported scheme for the actual union of Churches, apart from the 
drawing together of the Anglican and Presbyterian Churches in Iran 
and the Sudan. Confessional bonds still predominate, e.g. between 
the Greek-Orthodox Autocephalous Churches, or between the Copts 
in Egypt and Ethiopia. But, short of corporate union, the question 
may well be asked whether there is any way of solving the problem of 
inter-Church relations, along the lines envisaged in the formation of 
the World Council of Churches itself. 

At this point guidance may be found in the policy of the Episcopal 
Church in Egypt, i.e., the Arabic-speaking branch of the Anglican 
Church in that country. In its “Working Principles,” which have received 
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the approval of the highest authorities of the Anglican Church, it is 
stated that the distinguishing mark of membership of the Episcopal 
Church is Christian witness to the Muslim population, and that it covets 
no accessions except those of men and women who are the result of 
such evangelistic work, or who desire to share in it. “It does not desire 
to increase its membership by accessions from other organizations, 
whether Coptic-Orthodox, Presbyterian or otherwise. It is against such 
a proceeding on principle, and its practical aim and desire are not in 
this direction at all. Its normal reply to applications from these quarters 
to enter its membership has been and will be that those who apply 
should remain in their own community and do all in their power to 
build it up and strengthen it.” While recognizing the right of any indi- 
vidual to change his religious affiliation, if he does so out of conviction, 
it would limit its acceptance of new members to those who are fully 
acquainted with the liturgy and order of the Episcopal Church and 
share its missionary objective. Its attitude towards other Christian 
communities is summed up in the words, “The Episcopal Church would 
desire to co-operate with these communities, to honour them and to en- 
courage their every living enterprise, their every effort towards revival, 
and every earnest worker and Christ-loving soul that exists in their 
midst. It desires to live in spiritual unity with them now by and through 
Christ their common Head, and to press forward to the day when this 
fellowship and unity of spirit shall become full corporate union, accor- 
ding to the Will of Christ, so that the World may see at last what it 
saw at first, ‘one body and one spirit, one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism.’ ” 

Were the Churches of the Near East, whether Roman Catholic, 
Orthodox, Anglican or Evangelical concentrating their efforts upon 
the primary task of preaching and witnessing to the non-Christian 
population, the problem of their mutual relations would be well on 
its way towards solution. The significance, therefore, for Church unity 
of Section II of the Amsterdam report, “The Church’s Witness to God’s 
Design,” cannot be overestimated. Not only would absorption in their 
missionary vocation distract their attention from mutual recriminations 
and charges of proselytizing, but it would soon drive home the lesson 
that without co-operation and unity the chances of success in evan- 
gelizing the non-Christian community are sadly diminished. 

Nevertheless certain basic theological questions would still remain 
to be faced. Are the Orthodox and Evangelical Churches prepared to 
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recognize each other as “true Churches?” The need for revival in the 
former and the absence of an episcopal order in the latter constitute 
serious stumbling-blocks in the way of immediate mutual recognition. 
Furthermore, there is the complicated question of the recognition of 
the validity and regularity of orders as between the Roman Catholic and 
the Orthodox Churches, between the Orthodox and the Anglican Chur- 
ches, and between all episcopal and non-episcopal Churches. Valuable, 
however, as might be the interchange of views between the theologians 
of the different Churches on these matters, it is open to doubt whether 
the prospect of immediate progress as a result of such conversations 
is bright. Experience would seem to indicate that a consciousness of 
the urgent need for and desirability of Church union must first be created 
before the stage is set for detailed theological discussions. 

For the present, the main hope for advance in the Near East would 
seem to lie in the development of those movements of co-operation 
which already exist, together with the removal of whatever is a sincere 
cause of offence as between one Church and another. An agree- 
ment between all Churches in Egypt has already been adumbrated, 
whereby they would refuse to admit members of other Churches, whose 
sole aim is to secure by change of community an easy divorce, or some 
modification of personal status. The time has surely arrived when 
Churches which have joined the World Council of Churches should 
repudiate “proselytism” or any endeavours to expand at each other’s 
expense, and should be prepared instead to give liberally of their time, 
money and personnel for the raising of the standards of the whole 
Christian community without regard to the benefits which might thereby 
accrue to any particular Church or denomination. The Church which 
is thus prepared to lose its own life will save it, and in losing its life 
will demonstrate the truth of our Lord’s parable of the seed falling 
into the ground that must first die if it is to bear fruit. 

The critical position of the whole Christian Church in the Near 
East calls for a revolutionary change of attitude on the question of 
inter-Church relations. To survive, the Churches must unite, not 
merely in their negotiations with government, but also to prevent the 
dissipation of their forces in mutual rivalry. External pressure from 
Islam and from modern secularistic tendencies should drive the Churches 
to acknowledge that what they have in common far exceeds in impor- 
tance the things that keep them apart. There is boundless scope also 
for co-operation in effective witness to the relevance of the Christian 
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gospel not merely to the life of the individual, but also to the total 
life of the whole community. In addition to the remedial task of caring 
for the aged, the sick, che blind and the underprivileged, in which the 
Churches have already pioneered, there is a crying need to-day for a 
lead from the Christian community in tackling the economic, social 
and political problems of the Near East. Co-operative action in evan- 
gelistic, educational, social and community life should, in course of 
time, help foster a spirit of mutual understanding, confidence and 
trust. The time would then be ripe for theological conversations ou 
matters of doctrine and Church order. 

Just as the countries of the Near East are beginning to realise their 
need for the expert advice of the more advanced countries of the West, 
and are willing to accept it in order to raise their economic and social 
standards provided such help is given disinterestedly, so the ancient 
Churches are appreciating their urgent need for outside assistance, 
and they too would welcome it, so long as they are assured that no ulte- 
rior purpose is involved. Were proselytism ceased in toto, and mutual 
confidence restored, the Churches of the Near East might even be pre- 
pared “to accept correction from one another,” that vital test of a true 
Christian spirit. 

One proposal that merits careful consideration is the formation 
either in the Near East as a whole or in each country within the area, 
of a regional branch of the World Council of Churches, to bring together 
those Churches, Orthodox, Anglican and Evangelical, which have been 
accepted as members of it. Regional councils of this type might be 
well advised to recognize and support existing organisations such as 
the “Fellowship of Unity” and the “Committee of Liaison between 
the Communities” in Egypt, but they could also accomplish more, 
because their objectives would be less circumscribed. As the missio- 
nary, as opposed to the proselytizing, policy of the Churches gains in 
momentum, the possibility of co-ordinating their combined activitie s 
with those of the Near East Christian Council and similar area Coun- 
cils would steadily increase. 

The truth is gradually dawning that when one Church is weak al 
are weak, and that in the strength of one all are strengthened. As the 
full meaning of the establishment of the World Council of Churches 
is understood, this sense of mutual belonging, of being members one 
of another in the body of Christ, should unquestionably prevail over 
the divisive forces which have hitherto kept the Churches apart. 








SOME AMERICAN REACTIONS TO AMSTERDAM 
BY 


H. PAuL DOUGLASS 


The twenty-eight American churches belonging to the World Council 
obviously possess no corporate mind with which to react unitedly to 
Amsterdam, either as an event or as a symbol. They take their ecumeni- 
city in different ways and identify it with different immediate objectives. 
A few personal reactions have been ecstatic, calling the First Assembly 
“the greatest event since the Reformation.” By and large, however, 
American comment has not confused the sign with the thing signified, 
namely the ecumenical reformation itself. It has, consequently, not 
been disturbed by the rather ungracious and certainly superficial tag, 
““No Pentecost,” which a leading American secular journal applied to 
Amsterdam. The climax was not sought in the event but in its reaffir- 
mation of the ongoing ecumenical movement to which the American 
churches had long been dedicated. 

Some examination of the great bundles of American religious perio- 
dicals in which reactions to Amsterdam have been primarily expressed 
show run-of-the-pages evidence that the overwhelming bulk of them 
are favorable but relatively superficial. A count would doubtless have 
put the slogan “We intend to stay together” far in the lead as the most 
quoted sentence. It appeared in paragraph I of the Amsterdam Message, 
and proves that Americans read at least as far as that in the Report. 
But it doubtless also defines the most characteristic reaction, because 
it implies a recognition that it will require effort to keep the churches 
from breaking apart. This was so frankly stated throughout the Amster- 
dam documents as to give American reaction an unwontedly sober cast. 
It has been purposeful rather than wildly enthusiastic : “no Pentecost,” 
but an outpouring of the Spirit in common commitment, deeply aware 
of the difficulties which will be confronted. 

As the matter now stands, some six months after Amsterdam, the 
more obvious American response has to be recorded in terms of a series 
of objective, and separately not always impressive, reactions illustrat- 
ing ways in which the churches are staying together. To this account 
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may be added a few evidences of profounder and more critical evalua- 
tions which need time to supplement them before a full appraisal of the 
American reaction is possible. 

Among specific items the following seem to merit separate statement. 


Reorganization 


Beginning with the field of organization — the American Committee 
for the World Council, which had the central direction of the ecume- 
nical movement in the United States during the provisional decade, has 
disbanded. Ecumenical affairs are proceeding on an interim basis 
pending the setting up of a successor agency, authorized by the Central 
Committee of the World Council. 

It is proposed to call it the “World Council Conference of U.S. A. 
Member Churches.” It will be composed of the representatives of 
these churches in the Amsterdam Assembly, and their successors, with 
the addition of a limited number of consultants. Its Executive Com- 
mittee will consist of the United States members of the World Council 
Central Committee, and one representative for each member-church 
not already thus represented. In this way it is thought to provide the 
American churches in the World Council with a direct organ for expres- 
sing their concerns within the national framework, endowed with a due 
measure of opportunity for initiative and autonomy. 

This plan, though steadily defended by the official American repre- 
sentatives who had shared in making it, was not accepted without sharp 
dissent in the American Committee, or without frank expressions of 
the feeling that the Central Committee had been less generous in imple- 
menting its policies in the case of the United States than in those of 
other countries. It had declared that “‘nothing should be done by the 
World Council which would disturb the already existing fellowship or 
ecumenical organization within any nation or region.” But the Central 
Committee had in the same breath, said that the American Committee 
was no longer necessary, and now the American churches, it was said, 
were being asked to operate under a scheme “wished on them” by 
authority. 

The upshot of the matter was a resolution requesting the Central 
Committee of the World Council to modify the terms of the establish- 
ment of the new body so as to read “with the approval of” the Central 
Committee rather than “by” the Central Committee. 
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On the financial side, American churches have willingly shouldered 
their share of the burden of financial support for the World Council. 
That their share should be quantitively disproportionate is regarded as 
inevitable and reasonable under present circumstances. It is universally 
agreed that the World Council on a permanent basis must operate on a 
greatly expanded scale, and that far more adequate stated resources 
must be provided for it. Several major American denominations have 
increased their commitments for this support by as much as three or five 
times, and, while the necessary resources can only be secured by con- 
tinuous financial cultivation, the Council’s American office, as especially 
charged with promotion, is confident of securing an ultimately com- 
mensurate response from American churches. 

An appreciable number of individuals have withdrawn financial 
support in protest against the alleged Communistic leanings of the 
Amsterdam Report, but their action does not appear substantially to 
have hurt the long-time financial prospects of the movement. 

In an effort to arouse the sense of responsibility for providing the 
necessary funds, public reports have had to call attention to the dis- 
crepant proportion of World Council support required from America. 
This was pointed out in Mr. Charles Taft’s report to the Federal Council, 
and a consciousness of it constitutes a fairly definite phase of the Ame- 
rican reaction. 


Interpretation 


A more pleasing phase of reaction has been the avid interest of the 
American churches to receive first-hand accounts and interpretations of 
what happened at the First Assembly. A multitude of writings and 
addresses have been called for from a very large number of delegates 
and observers. They have ranged from casual addresses to the orga- 
nization of more or less systematic efforts to present the major Amster- 
dam findings. Often these presentations have been sponsored by the local 
Councils of Churches or organized groups of church women. Delegates 
to Amsterdam have reported themselves as being “run ragged” by the 
number of requests for participation in such events. One unaccredited 
visitor reports a self-appointed apostolate in which she has made over 
seventy-five addresses during the last six months. 
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The more systematic of the organized efforts to bring home the 
spirit and message of Amsterdam have taken the form of “Little Amster- 
dams.” By this is meant organized community movements attempting 
to reproduce, reaffirm and celebrate the signal achievement which the 
organization of the World Council is believed to represent. They have 
generally involved the holding of united church services of worship 
with the use of hymns and liturgies from great ecumenical occasions, 
the interpretation of the Amsterdam message and findings, and embellish- 
ments by processionals and corporate acts of worship which make the 
occasion what Americans call something “extra special.” This form 
of ratification and acceptance of the local meanings of ecumenicity 
has been widespread. 


The ideological battle 


Of specific reactions to the ideologies expressed in the Amsterdam 
Reports two have monopolized American public attention to a quite 
undue degree, namely, the declaration of Report III on the Church 
and the Disorder of Society, and the Barthian theological assumptions 
and formulations made prominent and explicit in many addresses and 


discussions. 

Unquestionably by far the most debated single sentence in the 
Amsterdam proceedings has been the declaration that “The Christian 
churches should reject the ideologies of both Communism and Jaissez- 
faire capitalism, and should seek to draw men away from the false 
assumption that these extremes are the only alternatives.” 

The shock of learning that American representatives had shared in 
this declaration was for many, as someone put it, the equivalent of 
“having a stroke of apoplexy.” An ex-moderator of one great church 
called it the “death kiss” of the ecumenical movement. But however 
violent the shock, it certainly did not serve to render the patient speech- 
less. It is difficult for an American to realize that perhaps the whole 
world has not already heard the echoes of the prolonged and still 
continuing debate on this issue. Americans like John Bennett and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, who had been prominent in the making of the 
Report, have repeatedly sought to explain that world Christian convic- 
tion on the social order takes a wider range than conventional American 
thinking is aware of. When the thought of Europe, Asia, and the rest 
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of the world, is put along with that of America in a consistent spectrum, 
the center is much to the left of the traditional American position. It 
is pointed out that the Report represented a real consensus of the Section 
which originated it, and that the vote to receive and commend it was 
almost unanimous. 

Such respected and long-term leaders of the American religious 
opinion as Daniel Poling, Stanley High and others have challenged 
both the truth of the characterizations of capitalism by the Report 
and the representativeness of those who consented to it on behalf of 
the American churches. The substance of their argument is: (1) capi- 
talism no longer exists in an unmodified form, and no one defends 
what Amsterdam specifically condemns ; (2) the evils of the capitalistic 
system are not inherent but are due to its misuse by evil men ; (3) capi- 
talism in its performance has proved the best current system for produc- 
ing human welfare ; (4) it is not unchristian (one has to take note of 
a certain hesitancy to claim that it is positively and specifically Christian) ; 
(5) as representatives of prevailing American Christian conviction as 
to capitalism, our Amsterdam delegates should have formulated a 
minority report rather than consenting to a specious profession of 
agreement as was done in Report III. 

Dr. Niebuhr has somewhat weakened his defense of the letter of 
the Report in writing, “I would not myself attempt an equilateral 
condemnation of capitalism and Communism,” but the advocates of 
the Report are clearly right in pointing out that it was unfair to pounce 
on an isolated passage in the Report rather than reading it in the total 
context, which makes it appear more discriminating and balanced. 
The Section’s zeal not to absolutize its conception of a middle way 
between extremes by too formal a description may have been justified, 
but it appears to the writer that it might better have gathered up the 
constructive statements and implications of Parts II and V of its Report 
into a concise summary, parallel with the specific items attached to 
the condemnation of capitalism and Communism. 

Measured by the great quantity of references to them in subsequent 
reports and publications, Karl Barth and Barthian leadership in theology 
made a powerful impact upon Americans at Amsterdam, due in part to 
the fact that the new overseas crop of American representatives and 
observers had had little previous direct contact with them. 

Many were confused by unfamiliar assumptions and emphases. 
Fumbling for clues to such strange doctrines they sometimes fell back 
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on the caricaturing doggerel, “Sit down ye men of God: Ye cannot do 
a thing,” which someone fished out of the moth balls for this occasion. 

Seasoned American theologians were of course not surprised. 
According to Edwin Aubrey, America had already appropriated the 
assimilable elements in Barthianism, a fact which led Harold Fey to 
complain that Barthianism is “currently in vogue in ecumenical circles 
on this continent as well as in Europe.” John Bennett pointed out that 
the Barthian influence, while it made a difference in the approach to 
practical ecumenical problems, made little difference in the outcome. 
However illogically, on most concrete issues looking toward the realiz- 
ation of responsible Christian society, Barth was fully within the ecu- 
menical stream. “The whole contrast between American activism and 
Continental quietism,” declared Reinhold Niebuhr, “has disappeared 
completely.” 

The impression remains, however, that the prominence given at 
Amsterdam to Barth (not previously a conspicuously ecumenical figure) 
may have expressed a certain favoritism, reflecting the predilection of 
European World Council leaders, and that the World Council may 
have handicapped itself in America by giving a quasi-official blessing 
to theological views basically in conflict with the main American theo- 
logical tradition, and foreign to the understanding with which plain 
American Christians read their Bibles ?. 


Assimilation 


The profounder phase of reflective consideration and assimilation 
of the meaning of Amsterdam has already begun in the realm of theo- 
logical education. 

The Interseminary Movement has adopted the interpretation of 
Amsterdam as its chief business of the current year. Regional and local 
conferences are being held which feature the discussion of Amsterdam 
findings, and thirty formal discussion groups are reported as under way 
in as many theological seminaries. Sixteen seminary courses on the 


1 [Editorial note: In point of fact the proposal to invite Karl Barth to give the first 
address at the Assembly was formulated without previous consultation with any European 
leaders by an outstanding American leader in the meeting of the Provisional Committee in 
January 1948.] 
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Amsterdam materials are now offered for credit. Amsterdam is thus 
getting conspicuous attention in the thinking and study of the future 
ministry. 

As far as the more formal and official pronouncements of American 
interchurch agencies go, they appear to be using collaterally the materials 
which Amsterdam commended to the churches, rather than as constitut- 
ing originative directives for their own convictions and action. Thus, 
when the materials for the Federal Council of Church’s “Church and 
Economic Life Week” appeared in January, 1949, though they cited 
the Amsterdam texts, they preserved in the main the Council’s own 
vernacular, and followed the continuity of its own long-term thinking. 
Amsterdam was merely used as a form of jet propulsion, to put a little 
more energy behind these deliverances. 

Similarly, the recent Federal Council’s declaration on human liberty, 
while endorsing the identical resolution of the World Council and 
International Missionary Council, phrased its own complete statement, 
as reflecting the particularities of its own case, instead of taking over 
the Amsterdam statement as apt and sufficient. In both these instances 
the apperceptive mass supplied by indigenous American ecumenical 
thought-processes absorbed the Amsterdam contribution as a reinforc- 
ing element rather than as an authoritative or redirecting force. It 
is hard to see wherein these declarations would have been other than 
they are if Amsterdam had not spoken at all. 


Evaluation 


Of more critical insights and evaluations into the meaning of Amster- 
dam, a few samples will have to suffice because there has not been time 
for general reflection and corporate thinking. 

The following are some of the crucial sentences from Harold Fey’s 
appraisal in The Christian Century of October 6, 1948: “Amsterdam 
leaves the ecumenical movement with certain limitations... It emerges 
from the Assembly as Europe-centered and state-church-dominated... 
The representation from the rest of the world outside of Europe is not 
as balanced or as strong as it should be. The allocation of twenty 
members to the churches of the United States is not commensurate 
with American Christianity’s numerical and financial strength. The 
strong representation given to the state churches of Europe gives the 
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theologies and policies of those bodies a weight in the World Council 
which is not conducive to its spiritual health or leadership.” The organs 
of very influential denominations, like the Presbyterian Tribune and 
the Methodist Christian Advocate, were also disturbed by the dominance 
of state churches at Amsterdam. | 

What Mr. Fey’s verdict primarily means is that historical circum- 
stances have given America a vast free-church majority and a correspond- 
ing mentality, which has assimilated to its general type most of the 
denominations which had had state-church antecedents in other coun- 
tries. We are thus bound, on this side of the Atlantic, to feel somewhat 
unequally yoked in ecumenical fellowship with predominating numbers 
of churches of a different type, especially since it is one from which 
America once revolted. 

This, of course, only makes it all the more important that the Ame- 
rican churches should participate in the World Council centrally and 
not peripherally, that they should manage to become at home within 
World Council machinery, and wholeheartedly make good their covenant 
to “stay together,” in inward feeling as well as in outward deed. But 
it probably does not mean that the ecumenical movement does not 
need a permanent decentralization as soon as its centralization has 
been adequately established. A Geneva headquarters is administratively 
imperative. It may be doubted whether all of the World Council vitality 
will centre there. A European-centered ecumenicity will not fully or 
specifically express the ecumenical genius of the American churches, 
and might actually impede it, by cultivating world-wide confessional 
blocs which tend to pull back their member churches of the United 
States within the party line, and to make them less fully co-operative 
locally. 

Really significant and outspoken critical evaluations of Amsterdam 
have not been so numerous that it will seem invidious to take Reinhold 
Niebuhr as a chief mouthpiece of America. Dr. Niebuhr, in reporting 
through the journal of his own school (the Union Seminary Quarterly 
Review, November, 1948) has dealt trenchantly with Amsterdam, on 
the side both of its mood and of its method. He rather devastatingly 
implies that it left the member-churches ecumenically intransigent, 
and that the expression of the united mind in the reports is intellectually 
rather futile. 

Following generally appreciative appraisals of the Assembly, Dr. Nie- 
buhr writes: “The Assembly was distressing as well as heartening 
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because it is so apparent that most churches actually do assume that 
they have the only right order, theology, or way of life. Statements 
of agreement were sometimes so general and vague that they said practi- 
cally nothing at all. In these vague statements neither significant agree- 
ment nor significant disagreement is clarified. The amount of sheer 
empty verbiage which flows in an ecumenical gathering is so great that 
it seems like a mighty stream of murky water which threatens to engulf 
the necessarily tiny streams of grace and truth... There were touching 
and gracious examples at Amsterdam of the mood of humility and 
charity, of the readiness to learn as well as to teach. But there were 
also many examples of the opposite mood, which were obvious enough 
even though they were expressed with the greatest urbanity and never 
in terms of a shrill polemic.” 

The fact that Dr. Niebuhr’s judgments are both more acute and 
more drastic than those of Americans who have expressed themselves 
need not make them negligible. 

Reporting his Amsterdam experiences, particularly for the benefit 
of the great American West Coast, Ronald Bridges, the layman-president 
of the Pacific School of Religion, quoted a private conversation with 
Martin Niemdller, in which Niemdller had said, “This marks the end 
of the ecumenical movement as it has been in the hearts and minds 
of individuals devoted to a great cause. It is now officially organized, 
and it remains to be seen whether we have killed or reconsecrated it.” 

Seconding this judgment, the present writer will venture to add a 
bit of interpretation of his own. With the officialization of the ecumeni- 
cal movement in the World Council have come certain inevitable losses. 
Koinonia has been reduced to ecclesia. The full establishment of the 
World Council has transferred the movement to the hands of a respons- 
ible and accountable body of delegates, representing in many cases 
authoritatively adopted denominational positions. As a fruit of this 
predestined evolution, ecumenical naiveté has been destroyed and 
spontaneity chastened. Realism has gotten the upper hand over aspira- 
tion, and the geniality and mellowness of ecumenical fellowship are 
diminished. 

Of the Edinburgh Affirmation, Bishop Angus Dun writes (Christen- 
dom, 1948, p. 440): “There were times in the discussion of Section I 
[at Amsterdam] when it seemed that we might be unable to affirm even 
such unity, and thus to fall short of Edinburgh.” Is it permissible to 
feel that not to have been able to go forward was equivalent of a step 
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backward, and that Amsterdam did a disservice to ecumenicity when 
it maximized the “catholic” versus the “protestant” positions as express- 
ing two unreconcilable “total ways of apprehending the Church of 
Christ?” Its own Report had twice declared, in the same context in 
which the “catholic” versus “protestant” chasm was deepened, that 
there are similarities as well as other differences which “cut across 
many of our confessional boundaries.” The defeated Horton amend- 
ment, which would have recognized a third basic conception, namely, 
that of the “gathered church,” was an attempt to formulate a way of 
cutting across these boundaries, which are obviously considerably less 
than “total.” It was favoured by nearly two-fifths of the votes of the 
Assembly. 

Another of Reinhold Niebuhr’s comments on Amsterdam, though 
not specifically directed to this point, may have special applicability 
to it: “Considering that... man is man and not God and that he does 
not easily achieve a timeless truth, being himself involved in all the 
conditions and contingencies of time, one should imagine that Christians 
would have a little more appreciation of the contingent and conditioned 
character of particular theological, liturgical and ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions.” (The Union Seminary Quarterly Review, November, 1948.) 

Certainly the mutually exclusive “catholic” and “protestant” posi- 
tions are contingent and conditioned to a superlative degree. They 
are not uniformly held by persons bracketed under these labels by 
ecclesiastical convention, and formally kept within them by loyalty to 
inheritance. These persons simply do not correspond to the Amsterdam 
analysis. They have found it possible already to be “evangelical Catho- 
lics.” They are already living at the level of unity which Amsterdam 
wistfully hoped for, and which, paradoxically, “has already drawn us 
together and will not let us go.” These persons may prove to be the 
most authentic forerunners of the final ecumenicity, and to stand high 
among those who maintain the true continuity of the church. 





A NEW WAY TO INTERCOMMUNION 


BY 


the Bishop of London 


The Australian Proposals 


After so many years spent in the discussion of every kind of scheme 
for reunion, it is as interesting as it is surprising to witness the emer- 
gence of a new type of approach. The most fully developed specimen 
of this kind emanates from Australia, and has received competent 
explanation at the hands of the Bishop of Newcastle, Dr. de Witt Batty, 
in his book The Australian Proposals for Intercommunion. The sugges- 
tion there outlined is that in order to enable various churches to share 
in each other’s sacraments, the ministers of those churches should 
undergo a united imposition of hands by the competent ordaining 
authorities of each, together with the use of a common formula. 

This is obviously a development of the mutual exchange of minis- 
terial commission suggested in the Lambeth Encyclical of 1920. It 
differs to some extent from the alternative proposal put forward by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, which, if I understand it correctly, 
implies preliminary acceptance of what in the historical churches would 
be regarded as episcopal status by certain ordained ministers of the 
Free Churches. The Australian proposal is simply that ministers from 
the churches concerned should be privileged to share at a presbyteral 
level in the capacity and authority to minister the sacraments within 
the field of jurisdiction covered by any or all of them. This would 
be effected through the means of a common laying-on of hands, whose 
intention would be to make the ministers equally acceptable in each 
of the contracting churches. 

Before receiving each imposition of hands each minister would 
make the following twofold declaration : 


(a) “I, believing myself to have been duly called and ordained to the 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments in the Church of God, am 
yet conscious of a desire for a wider exercise of the office in a 
reunited Fellowship. 
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(b) “I, also believing that God wills one Communion and Fellowship 
for the building of His Kingdom, and that there should, therefore, 
be an interchange of Commissions between all who have been regu- 
larly called and lawfully set apart for the Ministry of His Holy 
Word and Sacraments, am humbly prepared by the mutual laying- 
on-of-hands with Prayer, freely and willingly to give and to receive, 
to bestow and to share, so far as lies within my power, such further 
authority as shall ‘seem good to the Holy Ghost and to us.’” 
Then after prayer the following formula would be used with the 
combined laying-on of hands: 


“Receive the Holy Ghost for the wider exercise of thy ministry in 
the Church, take thou authority to preach the Word of God and 
to minister Christ’s Sacraments, in fulfilment of the ministry of 
reconciliation in the congregations whereunto thou shalt be further 
called or regularly appointed, and see that thou stir up the grace 


bestowed upon thee in the Call of God and by the laying-on-of- 
hands.” 


The precise intention of this ceremony with its accompanying for- 
mula should be carefully noticed. The question of ordination or re- 
ordination is not raised, the purpose is simply to extend for each minister 
the capacity and authority he now exercises within his own church to 
celebrate the Sacrament into the region of other churches. Thus the 
phrases to be especially noticed are “for the wider exercise of thy minis- 
try” and “in the congregations whereunto thou shalt be further called 
or regularly appointed.” 

Perhaps an instance of the way in which this would work might 
make the intention clearer. In certain areas of the Mission Field where 
the comity of missions prevails, it may well happen that native Chris- 
tians who have been brought up in one tradition may move into an 
area of a very different tradition. If they have been trained on strictly 
denominational lines, they may have scruples about receiving the Sacra- 
ments at the hands of ministers not ordained according to the prevailing 
rite of the denomination to which they themselves belong. It is suggested 
that, if the ministers in the various areas concerned underwent some 
such mutual imposition of hands as is here described, all objections of 
this kind would be removed and all doubts set at rest. 

It is clear that the proposals are of the most practical possible des- 
cription. They carefully avoid raising theological questions, the term 
“validity” is not even mentioned, nor are any of the other thousand 
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and one doubts and difficulties that tease our minds when we are trying 
to discuss the theological background of reunion. Reunion itself is 
not mentioned. The proposals are not concerned with any business 
merger of church organisations nor any united scheme of church mana- 
gement. Even questions of jurisdiction are carefully left out of sight. 
The proposals address themselves to one question and one question 
only : How can we, without hurt of conscience, accept and use each 
other’s Sacraments ? 


The Fundamental Issue 


The difficulty of course is to find a means that will be perfectly satis- 
factory to everyone. There is no denying that the members of the ancient 
historic churches are the hardest to satisfy in this respect. It might 
easily seem, indeed, that they were the only ones to whom concession 
was being made. If it were not for them, would any sort of additional 
laying-on of hands be necessary at all? In the Australian discussions 
a good deal of attention was given to this particular point, and that 
is one of the reasons why so much stress is laid upon the idea of the 
extension of the ministry. It was felt that for all of us our position 
vis-a-vis each other is to some extent defective. 

I must tread warily here, for I have recently been taken to task for 
suggesting that even among the Free Churches there is not a complete 
freedom of interchange for the ministers. It is denied that the Free 
Churches believe they have anything to give by such a laying-on of 
hands. “What have the Free Churches to give to, say, Dr. Wand? 
If he wants authority to minister in any of the Free Churches, he has 
it already !” 

All I can say is that we acted on a different assumption in the Aus- 
tralian discussions. We felt that authority to minister in each other’s 
churches was precisely what we did not possess. (Whether we possess 
the capacity was of course a different question, and on that we were 
divided. We knew that as far as that was concerned the representatives 
of the {historic churches would feel they were in a different position 
from the churches of the Reformation. It was hoped that for them 
particularly the new imposition of hands would set even such scruples 
at rest. But with regard to authority we felt there was something 
which all of us needed.) I really do not believe, in spite of the kind 
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suggestion made above, that I have authority to minister in the Free 
Churches. I may have the capacity or grace, but I do not think I have 
the authority unless it is explicitly conferred upon me by those officers 
within the Free Church whose duty it is to set men apart for ministerial 
functions. It may be that I am thinking too exclusively as an Anglican, 
but in our ordination we mention three things : the Gift of the Spirit 
that makes the ordinand capable of ministering the Sacraments, the 
general authority given by the Church to minister them and the parti- 
cular licence or authority to preach the word and minister the Sacra- 
ments in the special congregation to which the ordinand is appointed. 
I suggest that even if the Free Churches are good enough to recognise 
my capacity under the first head they would still need by some official 
act to recognise my authority or to bestow it upon me within their 
own particular area under heads two and three. In Australia at least 
the Free Church representatives believed that by our common formula 
we should make it possible for the respective churches to extend the 
authority to minister within their own spheres. Thus there would be 
some gain even from the Free Church point of view in the new impo- 
sition of hands. 


The Attitude of the Lambeth Conference 


This scheme, together with others of the same general type, was 
considered at Lambeth, and the conclusion reached with regard to it 
is recorded in Resolution 58 : 


“The Conference has heard with interest and sympathy of proposals 
for the provision of a mutually recognised ministry in advance of any 
explicit plans for organic union. In spite of the disadvantages attaching 
to such schemes, which are noted in the Report of the Committee on 
Unity, the Conference is not prepared to discourage further explorations 
along this line, if they are linked with provisions for the growing together 
of the churches concerned and with definite acceptance of organic union 
as their final goal.” 


This, it is to be noted, is the only authoritative word on the subject. 
We can take it for granted that the proviso in the last three lines is already 
fulfilled. It is hardly likely that any churches would want to undertake 
any scheme for the provision of a mutually recognised ministry if they 
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were not already trying to “grow together,” and if organic union was 
not their final goal. The disadvantages attaching to such schemes can 
be found described on page 54 of the Lambeth Report. They are listed 
as four, though it is obvious that some of them are merely restatements 
of others in a slightly different form. 


“1. As compared with constitutional schemes they do not sufficiently 
provide for a real growing together such as would lead to an organic 
union.” (That is obvious, but the reason is that the scheme is drawn 
up on the assumption of “‘one step enough for me;” the growing 
together is expected to be arranged for outside of this particular 
scheme.) 

“2. It is unlikely that the non-episcopal churches will be attracted by 
this proposal, if nothing more, at the moment, than partial intercom- 
munion is offered.” (All one can say to this is that in Australia, at 
any rate, the representatives of the non-episcopal churches were 
very strongly attracted.) 

“3. Catholicity is something which involves more than the possession 
of an undoubtedly valid ministry.” (This is undeniably true, but 
the process of growing together would, one hopes, enable each church 
gradually to supply to the life of the rest whatever is most valuable 
in its own tradition.) 

“4. It is doubtful whether it is practically feasible to have ‘parallel epis- 
copates’ exercising jurisdiction in denominational churches.” (This 
really applies to the Archbishop’s scheme. Surely, however, it is no 
more essentially difficult than to have parallel ministries in denomi- 
national churches. There is no suggestion, as far as I know, that 
the jurisdiction of these episcopates or ministries should overflow 
beyond the limits of the particular denomination to which they belong, 
until, of course, there is some closer rapprochement than is immedia- 
tely envisaged in these schemes.) 





I cannot myself feel that the practical difficulties are very great. 
That of course is the chief attraction of the scheme. It is pre-eminently 
a device of pastors and administrators, practical men who have a prac- 
tical task to perform. At the moment they are confronted in the per- 
formance of that task by definite obstacles, and this is a practical man’s 
way of getting round them. 

The difficulties I myself should feel would be much more in the 
region of theology. A specially important question would be whether 
the proposed formula is sufficient. I should like to see a representative 
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body of theologians try to make the best case possible for the scheme, 
and discuss whether it could be made to stand up in any circumstances. 

At the moment the machine has broken down; it has been out of 
repair a long time, and if it is to function adequately some way must 
be found to restore its parts and fit them together. The damage done 
has been of such a curious and unexpected kind that it is impossible 
to undertake the repairs simply by the book. Whatever we do may 
have the appearance of oddity. A labyrinthine situation does not admit 
of a straight way through. But if we wait until everything is straight- 
forward we shall postpone our efforts until the Greek Kalends. 

God is calling us now. Can we not see whether there is some prac- 
tical step that we can take in the immediate future? It need not carry 
us to our goal in one stride. Enough that it gives us some little advance 
along the road. If we achieve a commonly accepted ministry, we can 
at least receive common Sacraments, and then the sorest wound in the 
Body of Christ will have been healed. 
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LUTHER’S DOCTRINE 
OF THE TWO KINGDOMS 
BY 


ANDERS NYGREN 


An Ecumenical Problem 


The question of the two kingdoms is one of the most pressing and 
delicate in contemporary religious and theological thought. No other 
aspect of Luther’s theology has been so fiercely attacked as this doctrine. 
Where Luther drew a clear line between spiritual and temporal autho- 
rity, and expressly emphasised that under no circumstances should these 
two realms be confused, this has been interpreted as if he had thereby 
opened the door to the secularisation of society and given a completely 
free hand to the State. Some critics have gone so far as to see in this 
doctrine the ultimate root of the National Socialist ideology, while even 
a theologian like Karl Barth has sharply criticised Luther from a similar 
point of view. 

This criticism directed from various quarters against Luther’s doc- 
trine of the two kingdoms has gained a hearing in many circles. The 
following statement, which appeared recently in a church paper in 
Norway, is typical of a fairly widespread conception : 


We should put a stop to all these discussions on the Lutheran doctrine 
of the two kingdoms, one spiritual and one temporal, to be placed side 
by side without intermingling in human society. This view dates from 
the period of decline in the life of Luther and the Reformation, when the 
freedom of conscience for which Luther had contended so valiantly 
at Worms was being done away with, the sword introduced as the final 
arbiter in matters of faith, thousands who were in favour of baptism 
trampled under foot as outcasts of humanity, and Christian congrega- 
tions handed over into the power of the territorial princes and treated 
in accordance with the Roman Catholic rule cujus regio, ejus religio. 


Anyone with the least grasp of the problem will recognise that this 
conception, at any rate as given in the popularised version quoted 
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above, is a total distortion of Luther’s actual doctrine. The whole 
point of his doctrine of the two kingdoms was in fact to prevent the 
powers of this world from encroaching on the realm of conscience. In 
his pamphlet On Worldly Authority, he wrote : 


Then again you say: Worldly authority cannot force us to believe, 
it can only outwardly prevent people from being led astray by false teach- 
ings — else how could we oppose the heretics ? 

Answer : That is the task of the bishops, to whom this task has been 
delegated, and is not within the sphere of the princes. Heresy cannot, 
after all, be opposed with violence: it must be differently handled, for 
this battle and striving may not be met with the sword. 


If it were only a question of refuting criticism from without, mainly 
determined by the political situation, there would be little point in 
dealing at length with this matter. Another factor, however, enters 
into it. Luther’s doctrine of the two kingdoms has assumed a rather 
controversial position in ecumenical debate, and has in many circles 
become a stumbling-block. It is easy to see the reason for this. It is 
an essential part of the work of the ecumenical movement to strengthen 
the social witness of the Church in the confused situation of contem- 
porary society. But does not Luther’s sharp line of demarcation between 
spiritual and worldly authority, and his insistence that the two kingdoms 
be clearly distinguished from one another, tend to prevent the Church 
from uttering any word at all concerning the life of the world? Must 
it not be accepted that as a result of this demarcation secular life has 
to be allowed to go its own way? The question of the secularisation 
of society thus comes up with renewed urgency. Are they right who 
hold that at this point Lutheranism should rid itself of the unfortunate 
heritage which crippled its activity in the past, and hence surrender 
Luther’s doctrine of the two kingdoms ? 

From the Lutheran side, our answer to this is a determined No, 
and this for two reasons. In the first place, the connection between 
the doctrine of the spiritual and worldly authorities and the seculari- 
sation of society is so tenuous that, paradoxically, it is the only effective 
means of overcoming such secularisation. Only if the distinction be- 
tween spiritual and temporal authority is maintained can the Church 
speak clearly on the realm of the world. In the second place, the con- 
ception of the two realms is not a specifically Lutheran doctrine to be 
retained or abandoned, but is based on the New Testament and expresses 
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an essential Christian truth. It arises so immediately and logically out 
of the Gospel itself that to surrender it would entail a surrender of 
the Gospel. In other words, we Lutherans are so little disposed to 
give up the doctrine of the spiritual and secular realms that we should, 
on the contrary, expect rather that the other Christian churches, once 
they have properly understood it, will also acknowledge it as a genuine 
expression of the Christian position, and will find in it a firm basis for 
a common Christian approach to society. 

If this is true, then it is our task (a) to define clearly the meaning 
of the Lutheran doctrine on spiritual and worldly authority; (5) to 
demonstrate that this very doctrine is an antidote to the secularisation 
and soi-disant autonomy of society ; (c) to demonstrate how this doc- 
trine is rooted in the New Testament and grows forth from the heart 
of the Gospel. 


In the following pages we shall attempt to deal briefly with these 
three points. 


Luther’s Conception of Spiritual and Worldly Authority 


If we are to come to a correct understanding of Luther’s thought 
regarding the two kingdoms, spiritual and temporal, the kingdom of 
God and the kingdom of the world, the best place to begin is with his 
treatise on worldly authority, Von Weltlicher Obrigkeit (1523). 

Luther here states that the children of Adam fall into two groups, 
those who belong to the kingdom of God and those who belong to the 
kingdom of the world. To the kingdom of God belong all who believe 
in Christ and live under Him, for Christ is King and Lord in the kingdom 
of God. Of them Luther says: “Behold, these need neither sword 
nor law. And if all the world were made up of true Christians, 
there would be no need for ruler, king, lord, sword or law, for 
where would be the use of them? The Holy Ghost which abideth 
in their hearts teacheth them and bringeth it to pass that they do 
no wrong, but love all men... And it may not be that the sword of 
the world and the law of the world should find labour to do among 
Christians.” 

But beside His spiritual kingdom God has established another, 
the kingdom of temporal authority. This exists because evil exists. 
God has set the evil world under the sword that it may be restrained, 
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as men put bonds and shackles on a wild beast, and has instituted autho- 
rities to check violence and injustice, and to maintain peace and order. 
Thus sin is the reason for the setting-up of earthly government. Luther 
expresses the idea by saying it was set up “against the devil.” This 
thought is very characteristic of him, and we meet it in many different 
connections. The issue is bigger than that of power and responsibility 
for power. Luther regards our whole existence as involved in the combat 
between God and the devil. God created the world, and if it were only 
as He made it, there would be no need of authority, of judges or of 
special ordinances in the world. But the devil is constantly assailing 
God’s creation to bring it to disorder and destruction. As defence 
against these assaults, God establishes divers “stations” and “offices.” 
Rulers, parents and teachers are all set up as walls and bulwarks against 
such evil. This is the meaning of Luther’s oft-repeated statement that 
worldly offices are established “against the devil.” 

It should be noticed that it is God Himself Who rules in both these 
realms. He never drops the reins. To speak of either is thus to speak 
of a kingdom which is God’s, and it is with Him that we deal in matters 
spiritual and temporal both. This realisation is all-important. We are 
sometimes in danger of looking on the temporal as something profane, 
as if God were active only in the spiritual. The temporal is not foreign 
to God, and Luther does not regard it as such. To him there is nothing 
which is profane, and no sphere in which God is not at work. 

It is necessary to dwell for a moment on this fact, for it is vital to 
the understanding of the whole issue. Here Luther’s thought is to a 
great extent opposed to that to which we are accustomed. 

In the modern world the habit has developed of looking on the 
religious as a special field, side by side with others regarded as having 
no direct religious significance. We are, it is contended, in relation with 
God in our services of worship, in our devotions and perhaps in spe- 
cial works of love, but there are other matters which fall outside such 
a relation. The antithesis is found in a still more acute form where 
we see two groups of people considered as being in contrast to one 
another, with God dealing only with the “religious” group. There is 
nothing of this in Luther’s thought — indeed, he combats it with every 
weapon at his command. For that is the Roman Catholic view. It 
calls a part of the people “religious” — the spiritual orders, the monas- 
tic orders. Over against them are the stations and functions of the world, 
made up of those who are engaged in the various secular activities 
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of the State and society. This whole category is not considered 
religious by nature, and God has nothing to do with it directly. It can 
become part of the religious sphere only as it is in one way or another 
brought under the Church’s blessing. By its sacraments and benedic- 
tions the Church must sanctify a world which is in its nature profane 
— that is the Roman view. 

Luther’s writings are, as we have said, directed against this attitude. 
God is in command in every sphere of life. It is with Him that we have 
to do in both the heavenly and the earthly kingdoms, in both spiritual 
and temporal rule. He meets us in both, though in different ways — 
in the spiritual with the Gospel, in the temporal with the Law. But 
His will is made manifest to us in both Law and Gospel. The two 
kingdoms exist side by side, both instituted directly by God for two 
different reasons. His purpose in the spiritual realm is to make men 
Christian and to hallow them in Christ, and the instrument He uses 
to this end is only and always the Word, and the preaching thereof, 
and the sacraments. In the temporal realm His purpose is to sustain 
justice and peace in the world, and His characteristic instrument 
here is power, the use of the sword. In both realms He uses 
men as His agents. “Servants of the Lord” is a name applying not 
only to those who fill religious offices: rulers are also “servants of 
the Lord.” 

Luther insists that it is of primary importance not to confuse the 
two kingdoms. Each must be true to its Divine mission. Through the 
Gospel God rules His spiritual kingdom, forgives sins, justifies and 
sanctifies. But He does not thereby supersede or abolish the earthly 
kingdom : in its domain it is to rule with power and the sword. Any 
attempt to rule the world with the Gospel is a double error, carrying 
a double penalty. Firstly, the Gospel is destroyed, and becomes a new 
Law to take the place of the old — man makes Christ another Moses, 
as Luther puts it. And in addition the world suffers : to quote Luther, 
““What would be the result of an attempt to rule the world by the Gospel 
and the abolition of earthly law and force? It would be loosing savage 
beasts from their chains. The wicked, under cover of the Christian 
name, would make unjust use of their Gospel freedom.” And again, 
“To try to rule a country, or the world, by the Gospel would be like 
putting wolves, lions, eagles and sheep all together in the fold and saying 
to them, ‘Now graze, and live a godly and peaceful life together. The 
door is open, and there is pasture enough, and no watchdog you need 
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fear.’ The sheep would keep the peace, sure enough, but they would not 
live long.” 

It would be false to try to rule Christians by the Law, persuading 
them that through their own deeds and the workings of the Law they 
could win justification before God. For that end God has ordained 
the Gospel and the forgiveness of sins. And it would be equally false 
to try to rule the world with the Gospel, for to do that God has ordained 
law, rulers, power and the sword. 

Luther, in issuing this solemn warning against confusing the two king- 
doms or authorities, is setting his face against two different adversaries. 
On the one side, he opposes the Roman Catholic hierarchy, which in 
the name of the Gospel lays claim to worldly power, and thereby imperils 
the Gospel. But he is equally opposed to those whom he calls fanatics. 
They held that it is the Christian’s task to seek to rule society by the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount, and that evil should not be 
resisted, but all earthly law and power abolished. This view is, of 
course, found in various forms in our day, as it was then. We frequently 
encounter the statement that the great failure of our society has been 
that it has not the courage to apply the ethical principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount to our common life and our relations in the State. Such 
a view finds no support in Luther. He is against it: it is contrary to 
the will of God to try to rule the world through the Gospel. God has 
ordained an entirely different authority to rule the world. It is in accor- 
dance with His will that power and the sword are used to that end, and 
the world is under the sway of that authority, and not of the Gospel. 


The Two Kingdoms and the “Autonomy” of Worldly Life 


What is the logical consequence of the sharp line Luther draws 
between the kingdom of God and the kingdom of the world, between 
spiritual rule and temporal? Does it not mean that earthly life is set 
free to follow its own standards, and that we are confronted with a 
domain where Christianity has nothing to say? Does it not mean, as 
has sometimes been said, that Luther makes political life a law unto 
itself? Evangelical theology, especially in Germany, has frequently 
answered that question in the affirmative in recent years. Christianity, 
it is held, is concerned with man’s inner life, with his relation to God : 
with secular and political life it has nothing whatever to do. The latter 
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is propelled by its own power and acknowledges its own laws. For 
Christians to judge political life by Christian or ethical criteria is an 
unwarrantable encroachment. And here we come to the core of 
the problem presented by Luther’s conception of the State and of 
politics. 

Unfortunately, theology has in the past occasionally allowed itself 
to be led astray by the political trends of the day, and to misinterpret 
Luther’s doctrine of the two kingdoms as a plea for secularisation. 
It is easy to understand that for those who think solely along political 
lines it is inconceivable that political life should have to be subservient 
to an outside will, the will of God. But to hold up Luther on that 
account as an advocate of a secularised, autonomous political sphere of 
activity is a grotesque falsification. No-one fought as he did against 
the secularisation of society. No-one so vigorously affirmed that earthly 
government is as much God’s own rule as is spiritual, and that God 
never drops the reins from His own hands. How then can anyone 
throw upon him responsibility for a position which holds State and 
political life to be sovereign and autonomous ? A glance into his treatise 
on worldly authority will suffice to convince one of the utter falsity of 
the assertion that he preached the detachment of Christianity from 
State and political life. In almost the first line of his introduction to 
this pamphlet he says that he is going to “write about worldly authority 
and its sword, and how to use the same in a Christian manner.” Luther 
realised very well that there is a Christian and an unchristian way of 
using power. It is not the business of the spiritual ministry to bear the 
sword, but it must demonstrate the Christian way of bearing it. Without 
this very often neglected aspect of Luther’s teaching, his whole doctrine 
of the two kingdoms becomes distorted and unintelligible. The Church 
is betraying an essential part of its mission if it does not continually, by 
exhortation and warning, remind those in earthly authority of the Law 
of God to which they are subject. It has not merely to protest when the 
temporal authorities interfere with its own freedom to preach and to 
live as a church; it is commissioned to interpret the will of God in 
regard to the various ordinances He has instituted in the world to regulate 
man’s relation with his neighbours, and to stand forth uncompromis- 
ingly against injustice and tyranny. “To rebuke the authorities,” writes 
Luther, “is certainly not a revolutionary act when it is done at the 
Divine command and in accordance with the Law of God, openly, 
fearlessly and honestly. It would, in fact, be much more dangerous 
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to the public weal if a preacher were not to rebuke authority for its 
injustices.” 

Thus there is neither confusion nor separation between the two 
kingdoms. The spiritual order does not claim ecclesiastical domination 
over the temporal, but on the other hand the temporal must not be 
permitted to become secularised, for the worldly government stands 
under the judgment of God and is bound by His will. 

This double view which Luther takes of temporal life — that on the 
one hand it is not to be ruled by the Gospel, and on the other is subject 
to the Law and judgment of God — has given rise to much opposition, 
and many have thought to find a contradiction between the two aspects. 
And indeed it is not too easy to grasp exactly what he does mean. It 
would be much simpler to drop one half and abide by the other. He 
says, for instance, that the world is not to be ruled by the Gospel: 
then the inference is immediately drawn that Christianity has nothing 
to do with temporal life, and the result is secularism. On the other 
hand, “the life of the world is subject to the will of God’’ — hence the 
inference that the Gospel is the basic principle and the law of the earthly 
realm, and we find ourselves among the “fanatics.” But Luther recog- 
nises the two realms, his inevitable conclusion from a full understanding 
of the meaning of the Gospel. 


The Two Kingdoms of Luther and the Two “Aeons” of the New Testament 


In the interest of clarity, however, we should go one step further 
back. Luther is not the discoverer of the relation between the two 
kingdoms : behind him stand St. Paul and the whole of the New Testa- 
ment. The Pauline conception serving Luther as the basis of his argu- 
ments is brought out clearly in his examination of the idea of the two 
kingdoms. He holds that men are to be divided into two groups, those 
who belong to the kingdom of God and those who belong to the kingdom 
of the world. His allusion to the children of Adam is a reference to 
Romans V, where St. Paul contrasts Adam and Christ — through 
Adam we all, as children of Adam, are brought under the sway of 
death, and through Christ all who believe on Him are brought under 
the sway of life. What was it that happened when God sent Christ 
into our world? St. Paul answers that it was the coming of a new age: 
the old has passed away, and behold, the new is with us! As through 
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one man, Adam, sin came into the world and made sinners of all the 
children of Adam, subjecting them to the thraldom of death, so the 
new age came through one man, Christ, and by His resurrection became 
fact among us. Thus all who by faith belong to Him may be called 
the children of resurrection. What our forefathers sought in hope has 
through Christ become a living reality. 

It might be concluded that since the new age has come, we are to 
be freed from the old. But this is not wholly true. He who has come 
to faith through Christ has not ceased to be a child of Adam ; he who 
has been justified through Christ has not ceased to live in this world of 
sin and death. No - one understood or expressed as clearly as Luther 
this dual status of every Christian. A Christian, he says, is at one and 
the same time justified and a sinner — justified because he belongs to 
Christ, in himself a sinner. This dualism arises from his allegiance to 
two kingdoms, God’s and the world’s. He not only owes allegiance 
to this world, his whole being is firmly knit with it and into it. A Christ- 
ian must not allow himself to think that because he belongs to Christ 
his position in this world is in any way a special one. The freedom 
which he has in Christ is not a selfish detachment from the obligations 
which go with the stations and functions of earthly life. 

The relation in which the two ages stand to one another is not such 
that the new has supplanted the old. The old lives on, and continues 
to exercise its authority over the Christian. He is a dweller in two 
worlds, and St. Paul’s words in Romans XII speak out directly to him, 
“Be not conformed to this world : but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your mind.” | 

The error of the fanatics is clear. They do not take the present 
world with due seriousness. They seem to imagine that the kingdom 
of God has come in the fulness of its majesty. The Gospel applicable 
to the new world they make into a law applicable to the old. They 
do not face the reality of the old world, and thus they falsify the Gospel. 
But God has one order for this world and another for the new, and 
we may not confuse the two with impunity. 

It is equally clear where the secularists have gone astray. They 
live in this world as if it were the only one, as if there were no God. 
They take the view that even if Christianity has anything to say about 
a future life, it has no relevance to the present. 

In opposition to both these errors we have Luther’s conception of 
the two kingdoms, the two authorities. He has learned from St. Paul 
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to take a realistic view of the Christian’s earthly status. In the midst 
of our present existence God lays His mandate upon us, and His mandate 
is unvarying. In the final analysis, it is always a ministering love which 
He requires of us, whatever our station in this life. In love and service 
the preacher of the Word must work for the salvation of men through 
the Gospel. In love and service the ruler must administer law and 
justice, defend the country against attack, punish the offender. The 
strict enforcement of this latter might seem to be the antithesis of love, 
but for all that it is the work of God’s love which the ruler performs 
for the good of society. If, for the sake of giving to his conduct the 
appearance of love, the ruler were to permit law and justice to be tramp- 
led under foot, or to let his country be overrun by an invader, he would 
be false to the task entrusted him by God: he would be false to love. 

The wielding of secular power, like every other vocation, offers 
two alternatives, serving the devil or serving God. Any use of power 
for its own sake is serving the devil. Power is a deadly temptation to 
selfishness and vainglory, and for that reason Luther utters the warning, 
“He who would be a Christian ruler must put away the thought that 
he would rule and be mighty. For the mark of judgment is upon all 
life whose end is self-advancement, and upon all works which are not 
done in love. And these are done in love when their end is not the 
desire or advantage or honour or comfort of the doer, but the honour 
and advantage and good of others.” 

We may seek in vain for any fully-evolved doctrine of the State 
in Luther’s thought. But he has given us what is more valuable still : 
he has shown us the Christian way of looking on the State and its 
responsibilities. In these days, so full of brutal lust for power and of 
the deification of the State, often according to a feignedly Christian 
concept, there is a very special need that we should see the true purpose 
of God concerning temporal power. And for that there is no better 
guide than the New Testament, and Martin Luther, its greatest inter- 
preter. 
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THE PLACE OF LATIN AMERICA 
IN THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


BY 


GONZALO BAEZ-CAMARGO 


A great deal of water has passed under the bridge since the summer 
of 1910, when representatives of the Protestant missionary forces of the 
world, the forerunners of the modern ecumenical movement, met at 
Edinburgh and launched the united evangelistic drive which became 
embodied in the International Missionary Council. From that historic 
meeting, the representatives of the Evangelical Christian forces of Latin 
America were politely but firmly excluded. 

The alleged reasons need not now be repeated. Briefly, Latin America 
was then regarded by influential Protestant leaders on both sides of the 
Atlantic (especially in Europe) as the exclusive private hunting-ground 
of the historic Church that has been predominant to the south of the 
Rio Grande for over four hundred years. Thus recognition was denied 


to the struggling and growing Protestant minority in that part of the 
world. 


From Edinburgh to Amsterdam 


For a moment it seemed as if the Evangelical? Christians in Latin 
America, then already numbering about a million, would become 
permanent outcasts from the ecumenical movement. On the one hand, 
they were bitterly opposed by the ruling religious majority; on the 
other hand, they were rejected by their brother-Protestants in other 
countries as something like bastards, with little or no right to exist and 
breathe the ecumenical air. These Latin-American followers of Christ 
were, therefore, in danger of being thrown into a most pitiful isolation. 

But meeting in a hotel room, and determined not to give up hope, 
in spite of being refused admission to the historic meeting at Edinburgh, 


1 **Evangelical” and ‘‘Protestant” are used in Latin America as synonyms. 
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the Latin-American representatives decided to bide their time. Mean- 
while they would close their ranks and carry on their missionary effort 
by themselves, true to their Divine calling, and looking forward to the 
time when they would be admitted into the fellowship of world Protes- 
tantism. 

The outcome of that meeting was a regional organisation — the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America. It was, in its own way, 
an expression of the same desire for Christian unity as had been ex- 
pressed in the Edinburgh Assembly. Despite its geographical limitations, 
the ultimate aim of the Committee, whose actual birth took place a few 
years later, was the unity of all Christians. It pledged itself to the cause 
of Christian unity. It was ecumenical in spirit, on the level of the life 
and work of the churches, although not in a geographical sense. It 
became, therefore, the first organised movement towards ecumenical 
fellowship in Latin America. 

Three great Latin-American gatherings were soon held under the 
sponsorship of the Committee — Panamas, 1916; Montevideo, 1925 ; 
Havana, 1929. The geographical range was confined to one continent, 
but the atmosphere was truly ecumenical. Not once did these assem- 
blies lose hope of the not-far-distant day when the Protestants of Latin 
America would be admitted to full membership in the ecumenical family. 
Under the inspiration of these conferences the work was proceeding 
with long strides. A rough survey at Havana showed that the Protestant 
community in Latin America had almost doubled since Edinburgh. 
This notable effort could not fail to win the recognition of the Older 
Churches. 

The Latin-American churches had also experienced another taste of 
world-wide ecumenical fellowship. Delegates from Latin-American 
churches had attended nearly all the Quadrennial Conventions of the 
World’s Sunday School Association (now the World Council of Christ- 
ian Education) ever since their inception. The reports they brought 
back helped to deepen the longings of many Latin-American Evangelical 
hearts for an ever-wider communion with fellow-believers all over the 
world. Thus the World’s Sunday School Association became another 
field for training in ecumenism, as the ties between this organisation 
and the churches in Latin America grew closer and stronger. 

Meantime, a change was taking place in the attitude of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council to Protestant work in Latin American coun- 
tries. After all, those staunch Protestant communities were there, and 
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in spite of all the difficulties from within and the discouragement from 
without, they were determined to remain. Furthermore, Protestant 
work was deeply rooted there and had become to a great extent indi- 
genous. Its existence no longer depended upon the sending or with- 
drawal of foreign missionaries. The debate on the validity of Protestant 
life and work in Latin America had become purely academic for these 
churches. It had been outmoded by the force of sheer reality. 

This change broke down the barriers in international missionary 
circles, and gradually opened the doors to Latin-American Protestants. 
So, at the first full meeting of the International Missionary Council in 
Jerusalem, 1928, several delegates from Latin America attended. It is 
only fair to mention that this victory was the result, to a great extent, 
of Dr. John R. Mott’s wise and steady advocacy of Latin-American 
Protestantism. 

This meeting in Jerusalem paved the way, and Latin America has 
since then been admitted into ever-closer fellowship. Councils and 
religious education committees in this part of the world have been 
joining, almost as soon as they become organised, the World Council 
of Christian Education and the International Missionary Council. At 
their official meetings Latin-Americans are seldom missing. Some of 
them hold positions on their executive bodies. At Tambaram, 1938, 
Latin America sent 24 representatives. 

Then the World Council of Churches began to come into being. 
Both at Oxford and again at Edinburgh, 1937, where the parent move- 
ments met, Latin-Americans were present and in full fellowship. There 
was no more discussion about the propriety of their being there. They 
were just taken for granted like everybody else. As the Faith and Order 
and the Life and Work movements flowed into a single stream, resulting 
first in the Provisional Committee, and finally in the Council itself, 
it was apparent that the leaders of this new ecumenical movement 
did not want to leave Latin America outside or merely on the fringe. 
By and by, Latin America received representation on the Provisional 
Committee itself. 

Then, Amsterdam, 1948. The number of delegates, alternates, 
consultants and visitors from Latin America was there comparatively 
small — and their contribution to the Assembly rather modest — but 
the very fact of their presence and participation was full of significance 
in view of what had happened at Edinburgh less than forty years ago. 
The great change that had taken place was never so clearly shown as at 
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a small conference in the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, Switzerland ; 
there an outstanding dignitary of the communion that had been mainly 
responsible for Edinburgh’s closed door was moved to say, “The best 
ecumenical service we can render to the Roman Catholic Church in 
Latin America is to support and strengthen the struggling Protestant 
minorities. This kind of opposition will prove good for her soul.” 
It had been precisely out of a bona fide, if somewhat naive, “ecumenical” 
consideration towards the Roman Catholic Church, that his confession 
had been reluctant to recognize Latin-American Protestants at Edinburgh 
in 1910! 

If that episode is here recalled, it is not with any feeling of resentment 
or pride, but in a spirit of humble thankfulness to God, Who by thus 
opening the way towards a happy fellowship, has so blessed us all. 
Let bygones be bygones. And let us all rejoice that, in God’s grace, 
it has been possible, within the relatively short span of a lifetime, to 
witness such a great victory for Christian unity. 


Participation in the World Council 


Mere statistics can sometimes be quite misleading. As when, for 
instance, they show that only three Latin American churches — two in 
Brazil and one in Mexico — are members of the World Council of 
Churches. This small figure does not adequately represent either the 
desire of the ecumenical movement to take in the whole of Latin 
America, nor the interest and readiness of the Evangelical forces in 
this part of the world to have a full share in the life and work of the 
ecumenical family. 

Of course the ecumenical idea, and the World Council in particular, 
still has to prove its mettle, in the eyes of many influential church leaders 
in Latin America (and, I expect, everywhere else). This continent is no 
less infested by the evils of narrow denominationalism than other parts 
of the world. It is unnecessary to enumerate those evils here. Suffice 
it to say that they have been aggravated by the fact that the barriers are 
completely foreign and utterly irrelevant, more often than not, to the 
local background and situation; and also that for a small minority, 
having to contend against all the odds of a hostile environment, to be 
so divided is not only a dangerous strategy but also a ridiculous one. 
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These divisions have been emphasised for so many years that they are 
well entrenched in many quarters, where not only active cooperation 
but even mutual politeness have become heresy and anathema ! 
Granted also that as a young organisation the World Council is 
not well known as yet. A booklet in Spanish, issued by the American 
office of the Council, has been circulated, and articles have been syndi- 
cated to the religious press, telling what the Council is, and especially, 
what it is not. But one cannot make brief information overnight to 
three million Protestants in twenty countries, many of them clustering 
in isolated communities. Poor and slow communications add to the 
obstacles. Certain sources are not only spreading doubts and prejudices 
against the Council, but even slanderous charges, such as that of heresy, 
or that the organisation is plotting to throw Protestants into the lap 
of the Vatican. These sources, mostly American, claim to be rescuing 
sound fundamentalism from the dragon’s teeth and claws. And since 
the Latin-American churches are suffering bitter opposition and even, 
in some cases, actual persecution from the Roman Catholics, and since 
their general position is fundamentalist, anything that is said under 
cover of this magic password invariably makes an impression. 
Nevertheless, those who have come into simple, direct, personal 
touch with the rank and file in the Protestant churches of Latin America 
have found that (unless a narrow-minded, strongly individualistic leader 
has instilled into them his complexes and prejudices) they respond in a 
very natural, spontaneous way to the ecumenical spirit and message. 
It cannot be otherwise. Christians, whether they know it or not, are 
naturally ecumenical. In the very depth of their newborn nature they 
feel united in Christ. Let the simple truth of Protestant unity, and the 
reports about other believers working and witnessing and struggling 
all over the earth, and the admirable story of the World Council, of its 
purposes and achievements, even while in process of formation, let all 
this be presented in natural, simple, comprehensible terms; you will 
then hear — the present writer has been often taken aback by such 
joyful and sudden interruptions — the “Hallelujahs” and the “Glory 
to be Gods” breaking out on the lips and in the hearts of your audiences ! 
So, to come back to the opening statement in this section, the fact that 
only three Latin-American churches are members of the World Council 
does not tell the whole story. This small number is far surpassed by 
the progress made by the ecumenical spirit in Latin America in recent 
years, despite resistance and difficulties. The main reason why more 
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churches have not joined the Council is a constitutional one. The ; ajo- 
rity of the Protestant groups in Latin America are still in an early stage 
of development — that of a “mission” and not of a “church” proper. 
In other words, they have not become autonomous churches and there- 
fore, according to the World Council’s Constitution, are not eligible 
for full membership. 

Are they to remain, for this reason, destitute of ecumenical fellow- 
ship? The answer is, No! Where such an organisation exists, most 
of them are members of a national or regional Council or Confede- 
ration, whose nature does not require autonomy for admission. These 
Councils, as has been mentioned before, are affiliated to either the 
World Council of Christian Education or the International Missionary 
Council, or both. Through them they can have an active share in ecu- 
menical life and work. The former cooperates with the World Council 
of Churches in specific projects. The latter is in closer association still, 
and it has been possible to reach an agreement by which its member 
Councils can enter into a fraternal and working connection with the 
World Council of Churches. In these various ways, these youthful 
Latin-American members of the ecumenical family can enjoy the fellow- 
ship and share in the work of the world Church. 

As Councils become organised in countries where they do not 
now exist, other Protestant groups will be drawn into this preliminary 
and indirect relationship. From this stage, and as they grow and develop 
and finally come of age, they can all pass on to full membership of the 
World Council. Already they have had a foretaste of ecumenical soli- 
darity and the hope of one day becoming full members of the World 
Council of Churches is added to other strong inducements towards 
maturity and autonomy. The fact that the World Council does not 
include in its definition of autonomy the previously assumed requisite 
of total “self-support” is helping to make this achievement easier 
without losing any of its worthiness as a goal. 

It was a piece of sound statesmanship and foresight on the part of 
the Central Committee of the World Council, meeting at Woudschoten 
after the Assembly, in view of the fact that only one Latin-American 
has been elected to the Committee, to decide to invite at least one other 
Latin-American to attend its official meetings as a consultant. This 
is a timely recognition of the increasing réle which Latin-American 
Protestantism is destined to play, not long hence, in the ecumenical 
movement. 
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A Give and Take Relationship 


At this stage what the Latin-American churches can receive from 
the ecumenical movement is undoubtedly more that what they can 
give to it. But the balance of their contribution is likely to increase 
as they become stronger and more closely knitted to the world Church. 

They are receiving, first of all, the tremendous encouragement of 
fellowship in itself. One is reminded again and again of the fact that 
here we have minority churches living and working against all sorts of 
odds. Enormous distances, extensive unevangelised regions, broad areas 
of life unreached, limited resources, scanty personnel, inadequate trai- 
ning, active opposition, frequent persecution — and yet, glorious calls 
to Macedonia, marvellous opportunities, wonderful response wherever 
the Gospel strikes home. Nevertheless, the danger is lurking at every 
step of yielding to a sense of smallness, of isolation, of self-centredness, 
and frequently even of futility in the face of an overwhelming task ! 
But here we must remember that we are not alone, nor few in number. 
Beyond the boundaries of countries and continents there are hosts 
of witnesses, millions of fellow-Christians, bound to us by the invisible 
yet unbreakable links of Christian fellowship, and the powerful grace 
of God flowing to us and through us in the one body of His Church. 

Furthermore, these churches are increasingly receiving the benefits 
of cross-fertilisation, of an interchange of insights and experiences, a 
share and an education in the corporate thinking of the Church. At 
their tender age, they are eager to learn, to absorb the tested wisdom 
of their elders in Christ, to profit by their experience. But they also 
learn much from what other young churches are thinking and doing, 
as they go through similar stages in their growth. God-given insights 
and experiences are thus exchanged and deepened, balanced and adjus- 
ted, supplemented and corrected on a world-wide range. For their 
mental and spiritual food, Latin-American churches have been depend- 
ing almost exclusively upon Anglo-Saxon supplies. Very good and 
very fine, and not to be discarded. But what a marvellous heritage there 
is also within other traditions in the Church, and by availing themselves 
of it, through the ecumenical contacts, how much richer the smaller 
and younger Latin-American churches will be! 

What are they able to give in return? Not much now, perhaps. 
Not much that is great and spectacular. The moment such a question 
is asked, one feels humbled by a sense of inadequacy, until one is assured 
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by the Word that no one is too small in the Kingdom of God to do 
something and to contribute something towards the common good. It 
has not yet become clear what peculiar contribution the Latin-American 
churches can make, as they take their place in the ecumenical movement. 
Nobody can now foretell the great possibilities the Lord has bestowed 
on them, which will bloom in the years to come. Some tentative thoughts, 
however, may indicate the general character they may assume. 

The Latin-American churches may, for instance, contribute their 
ardent evangelistic zeal. They are living in a situation where, unless you 
grow, you die. Their witness has the enthusiasm and freshness of a 
newly-found faith, and is therefore contagious and militant. Whereas 
in older churches the missionary passion is confined to a few, in these 
Younger Churches the profession of Christianity and the missionary 
obligation are inseparable. And then, in their situation, this witness is 
costly. As in early times, the new converts have often to pay dearly 
for their loyalty to Christ. It may cost them their friendships, their 
family ties, their social status, even their jobs and sometimes their 
property and their lives. But social ostracism and persecution only add 
fuel to their evangelistic fervour. 

They may also reinforce the present biblical revival. Living in a 
situation where for centuries the Bible has been practically a closed 
book, as far as the masses are concerned, these churches have kept it 
at the very centre of their experience and work. They know, and they 
are continually proving, that no evangelistic impact on the human 
heart is ever stronger than that of the bare and simple Biblical truth. 
They hold the Bible against their hearts as their one recovered treasure. 
Their love for the Bible and their vivid conviction of its centrality is 
all that they have. But perhaps in a not too distant future they may 
contribute also some fresh insights, some new discoveries in Biblical 
interpretation. 

Who knows if they will not also bring some day into the common 
life of the Church a renewal of mystical experience. Although, in their 
strong and explicable reaction against all things Roman Catholic, they 
have by-passed the lofty spiritual heritage of the Spanish mystics — 
St. John of the Cross, St. Theresa, Brother Louis of Leon — they 
are beginning to realise that these great souls entered in a way a truly 
Protestant experience, and that since that experience has been driven 
underground by present-day Romanism, it may, in God’s providence, 
appertain to Latin-American Protestantism to recover and continue 
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that precious heritage of religious insights, bringing it to bear upon the 
spiritual life of the Church today. 

Established in countries seething with revolutionary ferments, these 
churches may also bring into the Church Universal much of that revo- 
lutianary meaning and impetus to which, in his memorable address Jat 
Whitby, Bishop Stephen Neill turned his hopes for a stronger relevance 
of Christianity in a revolutionary world. 

One must not forget either that there is such a thing, in Dr. John 
Mackay’s words, as “the native ecumenicalism of the Latin-American 
mind,” a catholicity that is part of their inner nature, which will make 
these churches feel quite at home in the ecumenical movement, thus 
enabling them to develop their rich, hidden possibilities of making new 
and larger contributions in future to the total life of the Church. 











ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


ORTHODOX YOUTH AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


From January 8th to 13th of this year, a small Orthodox youth conference 
was held in Bossey, which endeavoured, although its chief concern was with 
questions relating to Orthodox youth movements, to study at the same time 
the Orthodox attitude within the ecumenical movement. The views expressed 
are summed up in a statement which we are reproducing for the benefit of 
readers of the Ecumenical Review, as it seems to us to throw light on certain 
aspects of the ecumenical problem as it appears to the Orthodox mind. 

First of all, however, for the better understanding of the nature of this 
document, a few words on the conference which produced it. It was during 
the Amsterdam Assembly that some of the Orthodox youth delegates had 
the idea of reinforcing their spiritual and practical unity by means of an 
Orthodox youth conference. The Youth Department of the World Council, 
supporting this project, suggested the Chateau de Bossey as a meeting-place, 
and gave material assistance. Time, and various other factors, did not allow 
of the calling of an ‘‘official” conference, so that it was a private meeting for 
the exchange of ideas, attended by a number of Orthodox students and theo- 
logians, and not committing in any way either the churches or the youth 
movements. As practically all the Orthodox nations were represented, 
however, and represented by active members, indeed leaders, of various 
student groups, the conference fairly accurately expressed the views of the 
different branches of Orthodox youth. To complete the picture, it may be 
added that with the exception of the Greek and Syrian members the delegates 
came from the Orthodox ‘‘diaspora,” which has been very markedly on the 
increase during the last few years. Thus, though nobody at Bossey was 
entitled to speak ‘‘for”’ anyone whatever, all those present were most anxious 
to speak in accordance with their Orthodox views, and to express, so far 
as in them lay, what seemed to them consistent with the Orthodox faith. 
It was in this spirit that three statements were drawn up at the end of the 
conference : we give below the text of the one dealing with ecumenism, with 
some comments. This is therefore a wholly unofficial document, simply an 
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expression of their common opinion by a group of Orthodox youth desirous 
above all of standing fast by the Church : 


Thirty years’ participation by most of the autocephalous churches 
in the ecumenical movement enables us to discern the directive principles 
in this participation. 


(1) In ecumenical work, the Orthodox confess their fidelity to the dog- 
mas of the Church and their intransigence towards all error. They cannot 
be convinced of anything which does not conform to Orthodox doctrine. 

Ecumenical activity, undertaken in the spirit of love and humility, 
helps the Orthodox to understand the plenitude of their faith, to overcome 


certain prejudices and to see in the representatives of other confessions 
brothers in Christ. 


(2) The Orthodox participate in the ecumenical movement with the 
consciousness of their Christian responsibility : to be a living and effective 
witness to Orthodoxy, ready to explain those of its dogmas which are 
least understood by other Christians, particularly the place of the Holy 
Virgin and Mother of God in the life of the Church. 

We are conscious of the necessity of working for the union of Ortho- 
doxy with the dissident Eastern churches. 


We are equally conscious of the importance of fraternal encounters 
with the Roman Catholics. 


This text requires a certain amount of elucidation, since as it stands it 
might come as something of a shock to a number of non-Orthodox followers 
of the ecumenical movement. Does it not in fact appear to run counter to 
the essential ecumenical position, penitence and the longing for a renewal of 
the Church? Will there not be, to many minds, a note of arrogance in this 
proclamation of ‘‘intransigence” on the part of the Orthodox, and of their 
unpersuadability over aziything not in conformity with Orthodox doctrine ? 
And dvcs it not imply a refusal, pure and simple, to join in the common 
search after truth that is the very essence of the ecumenical movement ? 

The first point to be emphasised, in answer to these questions, is that this 
statement is primarily addressed to the Orthodox themselves, and is an effort 
to define Orthodox participation in the ecumenical movement from within. 
From this standpoint, the ecumenical problem carries with it to the Orthodox 
mind one very special difficulty, the clash between, on the one hand, the 
indisputable fact of the Orthodox churches’ participation in the ecumenical 
movement — we need only recall that one of the Presidents of the World 
Council of Churches is an Orthodox archbishop — and hence in the common 
search, and, on the other, what might be termed the absoluteness of Orthodox 
ecclesiology, i.e., belief in the Orthodox Church as being verily the One 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, infallible in dogma and possessed of 
all truth. A real antinomy is thus involved, and the difficulty lies in the need 


to explain and evaluate the ‘‘ecumenical fact” in terms of this absolute eccle- 
siology. 
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Even supposing such an explanation were possible, this was not the end 
which the Bossey conference had in view. Their statement does not explain 
anything, it simply states. It states the fact of participation, and it states 
the essential conditions for participation without which the Orthodox churches 
would no longer be Orthodox. It deliberately takes its stand, therefore, 
upon this absolute ecclesiology, since any other attitude could only be the 
expression of a personal opinion, a sort of theologoumenon. But it would 
be a mistake to detect in this document any kind of human “‘arrogance.” 
Orthodox ecclesiology knows no other Church than that of St. Augustine’s 
magnificent definition, quoted by Father Florovsky in a recent study, ‘‘ Totus 
Christus, caput et corpus’”” — uniting in one reality the seen and the unseen, 
Christ and His members. The Orthodox may not possess their faith in its 
fulness : that they may come upon through ecumenical seeking. But what 
they seek, what they come upon will be their faith and their truth, for that 
belongs ipso facto to the Church and is contained in its doctrine. 

Subsection 2 of the statement emphasises a very particular duty of the 
Orthodox within the ecumenical movement. They are conscious that problems 
are very frequently raised in ecumenical work in specifically Protestant, or 
at any rate Western, terms. Is it not, then, the ecumenical responsibility of the 
Orthodox to set about broadening the outlook of the movement by the presen- 
tation of the Eastern point of view? The special allusion to the place held 
by the Holy Virgin in our ecclesiastical life reflects what is to us an absolutely 
vital problem, organically bound up with Orthodox ecclesiology as a whole. 
The ecumenical movement will never, in our view, be sufficiently ecumenical 
as long as it does not take this question into account, even though this involve 
various grievous difficulties. 

In the last sentence, we come to a reference to the Church of Rome. 
Here again we have one of the constant preoccupations of the Orthodox 
in the ecumenical movement. If my memory serves me aright, the one para- 
graph on the Roman Catholic Church in the whole ecclesiological work 
of Amsterdam (see report of Youth Section I) was largely due to the Orthodox 
delegates to that Section. The Orthodox realise that in the ecumenical move- 
ment they are encountering not only other Christian confessions, but the 
Christian West, whose whole religious drama is for us inseparable from Rome. 

Such, in brief, is the content of this statement. As I say, I consider that 
it throws light on certain specifically Orthodox elements in the ecumenical 
problem. But it may be that for that very reason it will prove of service to 
the work as a whole. The ecumenical movement is one enduring paradox 
and tension. It cannot lose this tension without at the same time losing its 
highest value. The whole point of the Orthodox Church’s participation is 
that it should stand as one of the farthest poles of this tension. The day the 
ecumenical movement loses this inherent antinomy, it will be apparent either 
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that it has never been more than a man-made affair, or that it has reached 
its goal, which is itself already outside the movement proper, for it is called 
Una Sancta. It is in relation to these various aspects that the findings of the 
Orthodox conference in Bossey should, in their small way, be understood. 


A. SCHMEMANN. 


“PARISH MISSION” IN HUNGARY 


It is not often that a church can be so unreservedly stated to have reached 
a turning-point in its history as can the Reformed Church in Hungary at 
the present time. All the involved, contradictory phenomena connected 
with this transformation can in actual fact be reduced to one common deno- 
minator : the church in its entirety has reached the revival point. This, and 
this only, justifies us in speaking of a historical revolution. Hungary has 
seen the ossified framework of a traditional “established church” shaken 
between one day and the next to its deepest foundations, and the whole 
structure cracked wide open to a tremendous diversity of spiritual influences. 
The seat of the earthquake which has brought this to pass is not within the 
church : the church’s crisis is the result of the vast process of social restra- 
tification which has been taking place since the war. The former ruling class 
has disappeared, and fresh layers have come to the surface which are moul- 
ding all life in accordance with their own requirements. Land reform and 
the socialisation of heavy industry are the two great events which have altered 
not only the social status of every single individual, but the whole structure 
of society into the bargain. This upheaval has brought individual Chris- 
tians, and the Church as a body, face to face with decisions on which no 
guidance of any kind is to be found in the traditional system of ethics and 
casuistry. Under these changed conditions, the problems of property, work, 
law and family life on the one hand, and of the relation of Church to State 
and Church to society on the other, have become an absolute enigma, and an 
enigma crying aloud for an immediate solution. The earth seems to be giving 
way under men’s feet, and in their bewilderment and despair they stream into the 
churches hoping to hear something that will help them to find their bearings. 

This state of affairs should not, however, lead us to dismiss the growing 
interest in religious problems as a socio-pathological phenomenon. Apart 
from the fact that all great revival movements in Church history have resul- 
ted from more or less similar processes of social restratification, it must be 
recognised that events in the social sphere do not create religious revival, 
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they only prepare the way for it, and that, in addition, this revival is causing 
decisions to be taken which no future social developments will be able to 
reverse. 

The most important factor in the Hungarian situation is the invasion of 
the very heart of the church by the revival movement. All the Western currents, 
from Puritanism and pietism to Methodism and the Group movement, reach- 
ed the Reformed Church in Hungary, but they did not succeed in seriously 
shaking the resistance of the established church as a whole, and thus were 
only able to continue in the form of peripheral phenomena. Exiled in this 
way to the outer fringe of church life, they laid hold upon the socially and 
ecclesiastically underprivileged and upon the so-called “‘pietistic” tempera- 
ments. As time went by, a good deal of ill-feeling accumulated in these groups 
against the official church, manifesting itself in the usual frictions between 
church and “communities.” And now that the structure, and with it the 
self-confidence, of the church has been shaken, these movements are invading 
the church as a whole with the impetus of long-pent forces now finally released. 
This break-through is exerting spiritual pressure of a kind to make the — to 
pietistic eyes — “‘unconverted”’ feel themselves to be branded and discredited. 
The most important concentration of these revival forces is the so-called 
Bethania Union, an evangelising body of pietistic and Methodist leanings. 
In addition to other smaller groups and to independent “partisan evange- 
lists,” mention should be made of the short-lived but tempestuous activity 
of the “Friends of Evangelism Association.” 

The evangelistic movement has grown during the last four years to quite 
unprecedented proportions ; evangelists, both clerical and lay, are touring 
the country, and in addition to the usual individual conversions real mass 
revivals are now frequently taking place. The immense effect of these evan- 
gelistic progresses is obvious from the fact that even the evangelists lately 
found it necessary to issue a warning that evangelism was not “obligatory.” 
The form it takes is the well-known revivalist one, firmly based on confession 
of sins, repentance and immediate conversion, and laying the strongest empha- 
sis on individual salvation and on the legalistic method of ensuring this (no 
dancing, no smoking, no make-up and so forth). Conversions are usually 
counted up at follow-up meetings, and converts are frequently segregated 
from the rest and organised into strictly exclusive bodies which later develop 
here and there into independent congregations, though without formally 
leaving the church. These evangelists have no conception of distinct parish 
life, and regard efforts to rebuild this in accordance with a definite plan as 
a wholly earthly endeavour ; for them everything hinges on conversion and 
a closer community life for the converts. Their parish work is thus in effect 
limited to preparation for evangelism and to follow-up work among the 
converts. This automatically leads to a pietistic retreat from the world. 
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It is clear that the result of evangelism of this nature can only be to acce- 
lerate the dissolution of the parish, and to provoke opposition from suppor- 
ters of the established church. This opposition is all the fiercer as the atomi- 
sation of the parish is a threat to the whole structure of the church. The majo- 
rity of pastors and leading laymen condemn evangelism of this kind on that 
account, and are urging a definite and sustained effort to rebuild parish life, 
to buttress the traditions and institutions now in danger. This opposition 
sometimes goes the length of rejecting evangelism of every kind, on the ground 
that where baptism and confirmation have taken place all that is necessary 
is instruction through preaching and ecclesiastical discipline. 

Under these circumstances, it is readily understandable that evangelism 
should have become a stumbling-block, particularly as the supporters of revival 
for the most part hold progressive political views and the defenders of the 
church traditions conservative ones. The former are anxious to guard evan- 
gelism against such a church, and the latter to guard the church against such 
evangelism. 

There is not, of course, anything new in this picture ; these antagonisms, 
though: in a less aggravated form, exist in most churches. What really is 
new about the Hungarian situation is the attempt that is being made to sur- 
mount both the pietistic and the ecclesiastical positions by means of a com- 
pound of evangelism and work for the rebuilding of parish life. This move- 
ment has, as a matter of fact, a decidedly greater claim on the attention of 
ecumenical circles than have the much-discussed and usually misunderstood 
relations of Church and State in Hungary. It is for the present still “in pro- 
cess of formation ;” its theological basis and practical methodology have not 
yet been finally fixed, but are, on the contrary, continually changing to keep 
step with reinterpretation of the Bible and with a constant series of fresh 
responsibilities. The movement is based on the realisation that, the situation 
being what it is, the pietistic type of evangelism and the church’s conception 
of rebuilding parish life are not only mutually exclusive, but mutually dis- 
abling. Its aim is to do away with the disastrous cleavage between the two, 
in the sense not only of recognising them as two facets of the same thing, 
but of carrying them on simultaneously, as two activities organically linked 
with one another. “Evangelisation of the Parish,” the new watchword, and 
also the title of Bishop A. Bereczky’s study of the subject, entails the treating 
of the parish both as evangelist and as evangelised. The aim of evangelism 
is the revival of the congregation, but a congregation only comes to life when 
it begins for itself the process of evangelising. The building up of parish 
life begins with evangelism and likewise issues in evangelism. 

The expression now being used in Hungary to designate this idea is “parish 
mission.” “Evangelisation of the parish” is not an end in itself, as the “‘pie- 
tistic” type of preaching to some extent was, nor is it merely the means by 
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which an “ecclesiastical” mobilisation of the parish is to be achieved : it is 
the alpha and omega of the “parish mission.” In this way, an important 
step has been taken towards becoming a missionary church, along the road 
that leads from the confessional church to the Confessing Church. 

This reconsideration of the position did not at the very outset produce 
a remodelling of the whole form and content of evangelism. The people 
poured into the churches to hear words of consolation and peace, but what 
they actually got, and very rightly, were stern exhortations to repentance 
in the manner of the prophets. Gradually, however, the tone of the preaching 
altered, and the second period of the “evangelisation of the parish” had as 
its theme the message that was sent to the church in Sardis: Thou hast a 
name that thou livest, and art dead. Be watchful, and strengthen the things 
which remain, that are ready to die. This was the first occasion on which 
the idea was clearly put into words that the parish cannot come alive until 
it is prepared to serve. And now it was plainly impossible to put off much 
longer the decisive step leading to dissociation from the “‘pietistic” preachings 
to conversion. The original “death” motif was worked up into a new con- 
ception of evangelism, the basic idea of which we reproduce as follows from 
Professor A. Makkai’s paper “Evangelism and Parish Mission :” 

“Who can be born anew? Only he who has previously died... The first 
point about evangelism is ‘thou art dead...’ It is an ill thing that the parish 
and the Church will not accept this Divine judgment... They must be able 
and willing to die, to accept death, to lay down their arms, they must return 
to dust, and thus abandon our human combat against sin, which is itself 
an occasion and an opportunity for sin... Evangelism is not an invitation to 
be converted. If men were capable of conversion, we should have no need 
of evangelism, or indeed of Christ Himself, any more. It is folly to battle 
for conversion. Conversion demands that we die... Christ raises us from 
the dead, and it is then that the battle begins... The sole purport of evan- 
gelism is the Resurrection of Christ... A great many things can be saidfon 
the human plane about the Cross : it can be appreciated as a symbol of human 
martyrdom even by unbelievers. But the testing-point of faith is the Resur- 
rection... Let no one think the preaching of the Resurrection to be less 
terrible a thing than the rebuking of sin, which cannot fundamentally change 
any man, though at best it may deter him. There is no vision more utterly 
terrifying than that of the Risen Christ, for in Him I behold my own mor- 
tality, dread and hideous and in perdition... yet likewise, by the light of 
Easter, I catch a glimpse of God’s Design... 

‘*Evangelism is very closely bound up with the parish mission. ... Only 
in the fellowship and dedication of the parish mission can it play the part 
which the Scriptures ordain in furthering the cause of Christ... It is for all 
those to whom revival has come diligently to pursue the work of the mission 
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based on evangelism, gathering the whole parish more and more into one 
body until at last they can pass to mission work among the non-Evangeli- 
cals, the Jews and the heathen...” 

The influence of Thurneysen’s Pastoral Theology has recently given a 
further impulse to this withdrawal from the pietistic type of evangelism. One 
of the leading evangelists, I. Kadar, writes, ““We pastors and evangelists have 
many of us been convinced by Thurneysen’s writings on unconditional grace 
that, although we have been preaching of grace, we have none the less block- 
ed its flow by interposing certain earthly conditions...”” Among other obser- 
vations of a similar nature we read in an article by Makkai, “For a while 
I had to proclaim continually in evangelism “Thou art dead.’ But for some 
time now I have been having to say ‘unconditional grace’... Some men, the 
conventionally religious type, don’t want to change their way of life ; they 
don’t understand that they must be converted. The other type are keen to 
be converted at all costs. They are both making the mistake of not wanting 
to accept grace as God has given and is giving it. Conversion is a gift of 
God, His invitation to the Kingdom...” The way thus leads from the preach- 
ing of repentance to the preaching of grace, but that is not the end of the 
road. A profound theological re-examination of the whole mission question 
is waiting to be undertaken ; a conference which will be meeting in the very 
near future is to engage on the study of this matter. 

Present methods of going to work are of course developing i in accordance 
with the change in basic principles. The first innovation, though still within 
the limits of the old style of preaching and teaching, was what was called 
“branching evangelism.” A group of evangelists work for the space of one 
week in a number of adjacent parishes, and, although they are still aiming at 
individual revival, they devote more attention than previously to prepara- 
tion and follow-up. This was the first attempt made to get at broader layers 
simultaneously. But the method which is specially used in “evangelisation 
of the parish” is the recently adopted one known as the “group service.” 
A team comprising a number of specialised mission workers moves into a 
parish, and “parish days” are organised, in which neighbouring parishes 
may take part. During the day, groups of children, young people, women, 
men: and elders are organised, visits paid to individual families and ser- 
vices held in private houses, while in the evening the whole parish gathers 
for an evangelistic meeting, at which an effort is made to interest them on 
behalf of missions to the Jews and the heathen. After this “siege” is over, 
a few mission workers stay behind to organise further services, visiting, 
Bible classes, district groups and, in particular, an elementary Bible school. 
Promising pupils are invited to attend longer courses for training as leaders 
of local mission work. It has proved impossible to put into effect a plan 
to institute a lay training college, by reason of financial difficulties. The 
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unexpectedly deep interest shown in the Bible schools and in the whole new 
system of mission work is a proof that the measures adopted are the right 
ones. All kinds of areas are asking for this “ group service,” even parishes 
where “pietistic” evangelism was firmly rejected. It has even turned out 
that too many invitations have been received for the number of workers 
available. 

The necessity of co-ordinating the ramifications of this work led to the 
starting, in the spring of 1948, of the “Reformed Mission Work Association,” 
to which a very wide range of branches of mission work (including organi- 
sations for children, for youth, for women and for men, deacon and deaconess 
services, teachers, the Press, missions to the Jews and the heathen, evange- 
listic bodies and workers for the rebuilding of parish life) readily sent repre- 
sentatives, as did the Bethania Union. The Association’s relation to the 
established church is not an official one, but it is recognised as a real organ 
of the church. Its activities, particularly with the introduction of this “group 
service” work, have already been attended by considerable success, even in 
this short space of time. 

The future of this Association, and with it the renewal of the Church 
as a whole, depends, humanly speaking, on how far it will prove possible 
to pursue the via media of the “parish mission” between the two extremes 


of the “‘pietistic’ and the “ecclesiastical” approach. L. MAKKAI. 


SECULAR PRESS REACTIONS TO AMSTERDAM 
IN THE U.S.A. 


American newspapers are commercial ventures of considerable proportion. 
They are needle-sensitive to reader reaction, since loss of a body of readers 
means a drop in circulation figures, a drop in advertising revenues and a danger 
to the whole enterprise. As a firm stand on religious affairs can alienate 
whole blocks of readers, editors find it easier to leave religion alone and 
concentrate on the government, the communists or a crusade for a new park 
system. 

This editorial taboo on religious affairs is a loss to the churches. They 
do not have the check of public reaction which newspapers afford other 
institutions in American society. They miss the innervation of being target 
for a well-aimed journalistic brick. Their programs meet with silence and 
apparent disinterest, when public criticism might well fertilize or enhance 
such a program. 
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It is critically important, then, that the churches listen with the keenest 
ear when the editorial taboo on religious subjects is put aside — as it was 
at the time of Amsterdam. The news from Amsterdam was big enough and 
of wide enough interest to warrant full editorial treatment, complete with 
brickbats. 

The editorials marking the opening of the Assembly were polite and in 
the general tradition of non-committal religious editorials. The New York 
Sun hoped that the Council would be a “great leavening force” in the world. 
The Providence, R. I. Bulletin hailed the possibility of “united positive action 
to preserve that simple, healing faith” of Christianity. 

Mr. Dulles’ speech, read in the light of his expected position as Secretary 
of State, received wide and generally favorable comment as a “statesmanlike” 
presentation of moral foundations of world order. Even Dr. Hromadka’s 
speech received some guarded praise for its “commendable bluntness” and 
lack of “loose accusation and doctrinaire self-righteousness.” 

The Hearst papers, having declared war on Soviet Russia shortly after 
the October Revolution, called on Protestants to follow “their experienced 
lay leader,’’ Mr. Dulles, and ‘‘join themselves with the Roman and Anglican 
Churches in a great crusade for God and civilization.” 

The New York Times, however, fretted over the “danger of misinter- 
pretation” of Mr. Dulles’ speech. The Times feared that the speech could 
be considered a “counsel of nonresistance,”” and stated that “such nonresis- 


tance would not merely be suicide for democracy. It would be suicide for 


”” 


religion, too.”” The Manchester, Conn. Herald came to Mr. Dulles’ defense, 
called the New York Times “the world’s most subtly benighted greatest news- 
paper,” and asked the Times “what religion it is for which nonresistance 
would be suicide. Would it be the religion of Christ, the Christ who accepted 
the Cross ?” 

Editors suffered some anguish when the headlines of September 2 and 3 
announced that the churchmen had variously “lashed,” “flayed” and “blas- 
ted” capitalism. The report of Commission III received even wider attention 
than the Dulles and Hromadka speeches, and provided editorial writers 
with a fine opportunity to box the compass of political opinion. 

The Chicago Tribune, whose editorial columns are perilously sensitive to 
shock, was stricken, but not speechless. ““One cannot escape the conclusion 
that the churchmen have fallen into three grave errors. They are mistaken 
as to the fundamental nature of capitalism. They are mistaken as to the 
fundamental nature of communism. And they are mistaken as to the fun- 
damental nature of their own calling.” 

Not all newspapers, however, were as comprehensive in their condem- 
nation. The prevailing first reaction was one of puzzled head-shaking. “Such 
liberal, one might even say radical, expressions have not come from any church 
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group in a long time,” declared the Lena, Ill. Star. Even the New York 
Daily Worker, organ of the American Communist party, was reduced to 
a single, startled “Yoicks!” 

Radio commentators echoed the editors. “‘Well, if you’re confused, you 
may find comfort in a dispatch from Amsterdam,” said Paul Neilson over 
the Mutual network. “Even men of God are apparently as confused as you 
and I over the vast struggle of the twentieth century.” 

Nor were the editors particularly solaced by the insertion of the word 
“laissez-faire” before capitalism. The Houston Texas Post described it as 
“shooting at a dead duck,” and another paper considered a condemnation 
of laissez-faire capitalism roughly analogous to a “rousing condemnation of 
the régime of Napoleon III.” 

But in the welter of comment a few noteworthy trends began to emerge. 
Editorialists particularly resented what they termed the “equating” of com- 
munism and capitalism. The Akron, Ohio Beacon Journal declared that 
“it may come as a shock to Americans to learn that in the minds of Chris- 
tian men and women in many foreign lands, capitalism is invidious as com- 
munism.” 

Another criticism of the report was voiced most aptly by the Wall Street 
Journal, which called the report “stirring and spiritually elevating.” The 
Journal declared as “undeniable (the fact) that grave social injustices and 
abuses exist side by side with or in the minds of the capitalistic economic 
order. We think their presence is due, not to the order itself, but to what 
this report speaks of as ‘the sins which corrupt human communities and 
institutions in every age.” 

But perhaps the most noteworthy fact about the comments on the report 
is the exclusive concentration on Section IV — communism and capitalism. 
It is painfully apparent that if the editorialists read the rest of the report, 
they did not digest it. A careful perusal of all editorial comment received 
by the World Council reveals only one reference to any other specific section. 
This fact alone is an indictment of editorial comment in America, and the 
churches may well regret not having any secular journalistic reaction on the 
more fundamentally significant aspects of the report. But the omission of the 
editorialists, particularly the conservative ones, is ironic, since a careful 
reading of the full report would have given them some large-caliber ammu- 
nition with which to blast the static trend of present-day American political 
life. 

Relevant general criticisms of the Council voiced in the secular press 
centered on the choice of six presidents, which many newspapers found a 
rather incomplete expression of unanimity, and the closing of the study 
sections to reporters, which led other newspapers to wonder what sins the 
churches of the world felt they had to hide from the public eye. 
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The press of the various religious and racial minorities in the U.S.A. 
regarded the Assembly with certain reservations. The Catholic press was in 
general muted, devoting itself to some factual accounts with particular em- 
phasis on the pastoral letter of the Netherlands’ Cardinal de Jong. When the 
Commission III report came in for some heavy editorial weather, the Jesuit 
magazine, America, came to its rescue with a commendatory editorial 
stressing possible Protestant-Catholic cooperation on social and economic 
matters. 

The National Jewish Ledger regarded the report on the Christian Approach 
to the Jews with a somewhat jaundiced eye. “There is much that they (the 
World Council) could do to stamp out anti-semitism, and they could begin 
with their own Sunday schools and in the teaching of their youth. Also 
they should recognize once and for all that proselytizing among Jews is a 
lost endeavor and one which Jews resent most deeply.” A responsible 
member of the Negro press put the matter more succinctly: “Handsome 
is —” said the Chicago Defender, ‘““— as handsome does.” 

And of course, throughout the Assembly, and lingering on far, far into 
the year, was the shrill obbligato of Fundamentalist outrage. World Council 
leaders were bemused to learn that they were variously and simultaneously 
dupes of the Vatican, compromisers with Greek Orthodox idolatry, and 
tools of the Kremlin. 

A survey of the extent of unvarnished editorial comment on the Assembly, 
the estimated six column miles of newspaper clippings on the Assembly, and 
the tremendous volume of radio news and editorial coverage, leads to one 
inescapable conclusion. The First Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
cut deeper and wider into immediate public consciousness than any other 
event in Protestant or Orthodox history. In estimating the year’s news on 
the last day of 1948, the New York Sun reviewed the American election 
upset, the assassination of Gandhi, the collapse of the Chinese national 
government, the Berlin blockade, and finally the Amsterdam Assembly, 
which — wrote the Sun — “in time may be reckoned as the most important 
of the year.” 

As the churches spoke together, even with a hesitant and sometimes 
discordant voice, they were listened to, they were gauged as a participant, 
noteworthy part of the public order. And as the Assembly was praised, 
the praise was not the conventional obeisance and acknowledgement to 
a social sacred cow, but honest respect — on the world’s terms. Said radio 
commentator Martin Agronsky to a nation-wide audience at the time of 
the Assembly : “‘This report from Amsterdam is like a breath of good, clean, 
fresh air, blowing away for at least a moment the fog of suspicion and hatred 
in which human beings of all religious and political belief grope their way 
through the messed-up world of today.” 


WALLACE HAMILTON. 
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THE AMSTERDAM REPORT ON “THE CHURCH AND THE 
DISORDER OF SOCIETY,” AND ITS CRITICS 


The report of Section III of the World Council of Churches Assembly 
in Amsterdam has given rise to some fierce criticism. Part of this is due 
simply to misinterpretation or even misreading of the text, and it will not 
be difficult to dispose of such errors. Some of the comments which have 
come to our notice have, however, a more substantial basis. In view of 
these, it is necessary to state as clearly as possible why the churches at Ams- 
terdam accepted in their report statements which have surprised certain 
sections of public opinion. 

In its Monthly Letter for December 1948, the National City Bank of 
New York published an article on The Church versus Capitalism. After 
quoting the points of conflict between Christianity and Communism as spe- 
cified in the report, the Letter goes on: “On the other hand, the report has 
one or two kind words to say for Communism. Communism is referred 
to as ‘a vision of human equality and universal brotherhood,’ and it is indi- 
cated that while capitalism gives men freedom, Communism gives them 
justice.” 

This is clearly a misquotation. The report is in no way “kind” about 
Communism, but it has kind words, and rightly so, for Communists whose 
motives are sincere. It says: “Christians should realise that for many, espe- 
cially for many young men and women, Communism seems to stand for a 
vision of human equality and universal brotherhood for which they were 
prepared by Christian influences.” As to justice, the report states: ““Each 
(Communism and capitalism) has made promises which it could not redeem. 
Communist ideology puts the emphasis upon economic justice, and promises 
that freedom will come automatically after the completion of the revolution. 
Capitalism puts the emphasis upon freedom, and promises that justice will 
follow as a by-product of free enterprise ; that, too, is an ideology which has 
been proved false.” The Monthly Letter creates the impression that the 
churches accepted the Communist claim of human equality, universal brother- 
hood and economic justice. The churches on the contrary stated that any 
such claims have been proved false. 

This misquotation by the National City Bank has had repercussions in 
other publications. In Weekly Report No. 49 of the firm of Julius Bar and 
Company, of Ziirich, whose editor, while quoting the Monthly Letter, clearly 
did not read the churches’ report itself, it is stated that capitalism is in the 
report identified with exploitation and Communism with justice. The churches 
said nothing of the kind. The firm’s report also charges the Protestant 
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churches with statements which “show a strange inclination not to condemn 
Communism completely, while severely attacking capitalism.” All those 
reading the report for themselves will see that the reverse is true, since the 
report is quite explicit in its condemnation of both the theory and the practice 
of Communism, while it only condemns specific tendencies in capitalism. 
The report has even been criticised from other quarters for this discrimination 
in favour of capitalism, the reason for which is that Communism is a definite, 
integrated system of economics, politics and thought, with a strong power- 
house at its centre in the Soviet Union, while capitalism is not a system but 
a technical aspect of free society in which good and bad tendencies are inter- 
mingled. 

A number of writers have, none the less, been greatly disturbed by some 
of the arguments used in the churches’ report against capitalism. The report 
stated that “capitalism tends to subordinate the meeting of human needs 
to the economic advantage of those who have most power over its institu- 
tions” and that it “tends to produce serious inequalities.” The National 
City Bank argues in reply to these “indictments” that capitalist production 
goes solely to the satisfying of human needs and wants, that nowhere except 
under capitalism is so much enjoyed by so many, and that the United States 
with one-sixteenth of the world’s population and producing one-third of the 
world’s goods gives evidence of the effectiveness of capitalism in meeting 
human needs. As to inequalities, it is stated that these are in Russia even 
greater than in the United States, and that people do not want equality : 
“if people want equality how can one explain the passion for lotteries and 
pools in the socialistic State ?”” The Chicago Tribune of September 12, 1948, 
displeased by the churches’ warning against concentrations of power in 
capitalism, even praises capitalism for its equality under private ownership 
and free markets: “the corner peanut-vendor, if he owns his roaster, is as 
much a capitalist as anyone else.” 

It is difficult to accept lotteries, pools and peanut-vendors as serious 
arguments in this debate ; such arguments are, however, evidence of a deep- 
rooted indifference and lack of imagination regarding the dark sides of our 
modern society. These writers do not even see that the peanut-vendor’s 
capitalist freedom gives him but little social protection, that capitalist pro- 
duction will often fail to satisfy his needs and wants, and that under capitalism 
much may be enjoyed by many but even more is suffered by many millions 
of people exposed by blind economic forces to insecurity, hunger and frus- 
tration. Nor do they see that the wealth of the United States is less a conse- 
quence of capitalism than capitalism, as advocated by the National City Bank, 
a consequence of the wealth of the United States. The degree of economic 


freedom in a community generally depends on that community’s economic 
resources. 
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The most important objection raised in the National City Bank’s Letter 
relates to the churches’ fourth “indictment” of capitalism, where it is stated 
that capitalism “has kept the people... subject to a kind of fate which has 
taken the form of such social catastrophes as mass unemployment.” The 
Letter admits that the avoidance of periods of alternating booms and depres- 
sions remains one of our major problems, but believes that there is no reason 
to assume that capitalism is less able to cope with this problem than some 
other type of society. “‘No-one has yet proved that catastrophe can be avoided 
with Socialism.” Nor has it been proved “that Socialism or Communism 
can succeed in raising standards of living generally, as in capitalistic coun- 
tries.” 

It would be of great value if we could here establish some common ground 
on the basis of the following hard facts : 

1) Capitalism has indeed raised standards of living generally, but, in its 
laissez-faire form, only under such exceptionally favourable conditions as 
existed in Europe in the nineteenth century and exist in the United States 
today. Complete economic freedom in Europe today would be socially 
catastrophic — I venture to say, as it would be in the United States. 

2) Communism has enormously raised production, and to a lesser extent 
the standard of living, in the Soviet Union, but at the cost of freedom. We 
all believe that this was far too heavy a price. 

3) Socialism has raised the standard of living in its successful struggle 
for social security in several countries of Western Europe, but it is not free 
from the risk of sinning against economic wisdom in its pursuit of a protective 
social policy. 

4) All these systems have in their different ways and under different 
conditions raised the standards of living, but at the risk of offending against 
either social security, or freedom, or economic wisdom. It is true that no 
system has yet proved that economic catastrophe can be avoided. 

Thus far we can agree. Our differences begin when we consider what we 
should do in these circumstances. The National City Bank complacently 
rejects the churches’ criticism, for it does not see the limits of capitalism 
in time and space, and is deaf and blind to what the report calls “the hand 
of God in the revolt of multitudes against injustice.” The churches, however, 
have pledged themselves to seek for new and creative solutions in which 
justice will dwell with freedom. They do so for spiritual reasons. In view of 
the consequences of a hundred and fifty years of technical development, in 
view of the fact that in the Industrial Revolution economic activity was freed 
from previous social controls, outgrew its modest place in human life and 
created the vast network of financial, commercial and industrial relations 
which we know as the capitalist order, in view of the fact that blind economic 
forces and dehumanising tendencies in industrial society are doing much 
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harm to the social security and the souls of mankind, in view of the fact 
that technics are presenting us in our century with a marked institutional 
and spiritual disorder in society, in view of all this the churches have raised 
the question ““What is wrong with modern society ?” and have tried to indicate 
such tendencies in capitalism as are most detrimental to human life. They 
rejected Communism, and pointed to some obvious dangers in capitalist 
society — dangers not of a political character, but very real none the less 
to the daily bread and spiritual health of men. 

Behind much of the criticism levelled against the churches’ report lies 
one fundamental misconception of the churches’ task. The Chicago Tribune 
accused the churchmen of today of being materialists and politicians rather 
than spiritual leaders. In the Christian Century Mr. Stanley High accused 
the churches of having transferred their concern from the spiritual business 
of converting man to the secular business of converting man’s institutions. 
Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr in his article “Christianity and Crisis” (February 7, 
1949), in answer to this dangerous misconception, has pointed out that long 
ago in the days of agitation against slavery Mr. High would presumably 
have argued that we don’t have to worry about the institution of slavery so 
long as we convert slave-owners from cruelty to kindness. The Chicago 
Tribune resented the fact that the churches were “not only willing to render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, but to specify what kind of Caesar 
he must be.” That is exactly what the churches should do, and what has 
been done by prophets, apostles and saints from the early days of Israel up 
to the struggle between Church and State in our own time. 

One further question may be allowable. Is it only by chance that most 
of the criticism of the churches’ report on the disorder of society comes from 
the United States and Switzerland? In the United States the cult of freedom 
in economic and social affairs still prevails, while a remarkable amount of 
initiative is being taken by Government and Congress in the field of interven- 
tion at home and abroad. American practice is often far better than theory. 
Switzerland has been neutral in two world conflicts, and is therefore enjoying 
a prosperity unique in Europe: consequently the only school of economic 
liberalism in Europe of any importance is to be found in Ziirich. Criticism 
from that quarter should be founded on a proper understanding of the situa- 
tion elsewhere if it is going to consist of wise lectures to others. When the 
report of Messrs. Bar asserts, for instance, that the low standard of living 
in Great Britain as compared with that in countries such as New Zealand 
and Switzerland proves that social progress cannot be forced, we can only 
suggest that such criticism is lacking both in wisdom and in humility. We 
owe so much to Switzerland that we are fully confident that the Swiss churches 
will be able to expound the way of God more perfectly to such critics. 


C. L. PATUN. 
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WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


The Executive Committee 


The mechanism of the new order in the World Council is beginning to revolve. 
The Executive Committee held its first meeting on February 8th, 9th and 10th, 
1949. This Committee, consisting of twelve elected members, together with 
its Chairman and Vice-Chairman and the six Presidents of the World Council, 
has to bear much of the responsibility for the continuing work of the Council, 
major matters of policy being settled by the Assembly or the Central Committee. 
The first meeting was attended by three of the Presidents, Archbishop Germanos, 
Bishop Oxnam and Dr. Boegner, by the Chairman, the Bishop of Chichester, 
and the Vice-Chairman, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, and by nine of the elected 
members, so that the ecumenical character of the Committee was well maintained. 


A Message to the Churches 


Much of the time of the Committee was spent in drawing up a message to 
the churches on religious liberty. The Committee had in mind that Bishop 


Ordass of Hungary was still in prison, and during the days on which it was 
assembled the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty and his associates was drawing to 
a conclusion. But there are other threats to religious liberty in other parts of 
the world, both East and West. The consciousness of Christians generally has 
not been awakened to the direness of the threats, which may reach the point 
at which the Church is for a period “deprived of every earthly protection, broken 
into fragments and stripped of everything but its fellowship with its Lord.” 
It seemed better to the Committee to issue a statement bearing on the situation 
as it is developing in several parts of the world. The rightness of this judgment 
seemed to be confirmed when, on the very morning of the day on which the 
statement was released to the Press, the papers carried news of the arrest of 
fifteen pastors of the Evangelical churches in Bulgaria. The Council continues 
to view with grave concern the apparent infringements of the liberties of the 
Evangelical churches in Spain. 


The Budget 


Man does not live by bread alone, but he does live by bread. The ecumenical 
movement does not live by money, but it cannot do its work without it. The 
financial situation with which the Executive Committee had to concern itself 
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is very different from what had been hoped for. The Committee decided therefore 
to limit expenditure as much as possible and to postpone certain approved pro- 
jects until the position can be reviewed again by the Central Committee. Thus 
the decision regarding the definite setting-up of the Department of Information 
is left to the Central Committee, though the work in this field has been streng- 
thened by adding one secretary immediately. At the same time certain staff 
journeys to other continents cannot now be undertaken. The Committee did, 
on the other hand, make specific plans for the future. 


The Central Committee 


The Central Committee will meet in the Bishop Otter College at Chichester 
from July 9th to 15th. It is appropriate that its first meeting since it was set 
up in Holland should be in Chichester, the See of its Chairman, whose name 
stands for a living tradition of ecumenical action. Since this Committee with 
its ninety members is not only the body responsible for the organisational life 
of the World Council between Assemblies, but at the same time the annual 
manifestation of its life, it will give a good deal of its time to certain basic ques- 
tions of ecumenical policy, notably those of church action in international affairs 
and of the general orientation and purpose of the World Council. 


The Place of Women in the Church 


This subject was left somewhat in the air at Amsterdam. It has now been 
decided that a Commission shall be formed to carry the study further, and to 
bring out the report in its final form. Mrs. Leslie Swain (U.S.A.) has been 
asked to act as convener of a consultative group entrusted with the task of 
discussing the nature of the Commission’s work, and of formulating proposals 
to be submitted to the meeting of the Central Committee in July. 


Evangelism 


The Assembly did not set up a Department of Evangelism, and for this 
reason it has been suggested that it turned its back on evangelism as one of its 
functions. Nothing could be further from the truth. The Assembly authorised 
the appointment of a Secretary for Evangelism, to work under the direction 
of the General Secretariat. After considerable consultation had been carried 
out in many countries, the Executive Committee decided to appoint the first 
Secretary for Evangelism. One of the projects of the Study Department is an 
intensive study of ‘‘The Evangelisation of Man in Modern Mass Society.” 
It is hoped that the new Secretary will be able to devote part of his time to the 
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direction of this project, in addition to developing the service of information 
and the study of special problems in evangelism already begun by Dr. Elmer 
Homrighausen. 

The pressure of work on the staff is such as to make impossible any extensive 
participation in the work of evangelism. The Associate General Secretary 
responsible for the secretariat of Evangelism, Bishop Stephen Neill, was, 
however, able to spend three weeks in Canada and the United States during 
January and February, and to take the lead in an evangelistic mission to the 
University of Toronto. This mission surpassed the highest hopes of those who 
had set it in motion. On the last of the five nights, the Convocation Hall, which 
seats 1,800, was crowded, and some students were actually turned away from 
the doors. By the end of the mission, on the evidence of the students themselves, 
the Christian faith was the principal subject of discussion in the University. 
During an earlier visit to the U.S.A., Bishop Neill represented the Council at 
the Biennial Meeting of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
and delivered an address on evangelism as the primary duty of all the churches, 
which has since been printed. 


Orthodox Youth Conference 


We would draw special attention to the report, to be found elsewhere in 
this issue, of the Conference of Orthodox Youth held recently at Bossey. It 
is uncontested that an ecumenical movement without the Orthodox would be 
ecumenical only in name ; nothing is of greater concern to the leaders of the 
movement that the development to the fullest possible degree of Orthodox 
participation in the World Council and all its activities. The concern shown 
by the younger generation is interesting and significant. Those who attended 
the conference as visitors found themselves impressed and intrigued by a piquant 
combination in the members of devoted loyalty to the Orthodox traditions and 
a sturdy and vigorous independence. If Orthodox youth comes into the ecumenical 


movement, it will be on the basis of its own convictions as to the validity of 
the movement, and on nothing else. 


In Journeyings Often 


In spite of the restrictions on travel referred to above, members of the staff 
have managed to some extent to precipitate themselves about the world. 

The General Secretary represented the World Council at the meeting of 
the Synod of the Evangelical Church in Germany, held at Bethel in January. 

Dr. R. C. Mackie, the new Director of the Department of Reconstruction, 
visited the United States in February and March, specially to confer with the 
heads of Church World Service, the principal channel through which the gene- 
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rosity of the American churches has been made available to the World Council, 
and through it to the needy churches of the continent of Europe. 

The Very Rev. Dr. J. Hutchison Cockburn, till recently Director of the 
Reconstruction Department, is making a prolonged tour of Australia and New 
Zealand on behalf of the Department, thus becoming, we believe, the first of 
our antipodean explorers. He will be followed by the Bishop of Chichester, 
who is to visit Australia and New Zealand during the summer. 

Dr. Stanley Trickett, Mr. Alan Braley of the Reconstruction Department’s 
Refugee Division and Dr. Stewart Herman of the Lutheran World Federation 
have been travelling in Latin America. The Protestant churches in that part 
of the world are much more important than is generally recognised. Apart 
from that, the area is of great significance for the resettlement work of the 
Division, since the policy of certain of the South American States on resettlement 


of refugees and displaced persons is much more liberal than that of some other 
countries of reception. 


The Hamburg Conference on Refugees 


The most constructive and far-reaching initiative which the World Council 
has recently taken with regard to the unsolved human problems of our day has 
certainly been the conference on German refugee questions held in February 
in Hamburg. The original purpose of the conference was to call public attention 
to the plight of the ten or eleven million German refugees, and to make it clear 
that there could be no recovery of Germany unless this problem were tackled 
with all possible energy. The conference did this, but it has done more. Since 
it was unofficially sponsored by the British Foreign Office and attended by the 
competent authorities of the three Western Zones and of the German Lander, 
it became in fact a unique occasion for a co-operative study by official and non- 
official experts of the best ways and means of solving the problem. 

This is a remarkable example of the way in which a disinterested and inter- 
national church body can bring together men of different status, different natio- 
nality and different political background with the sole purpose of meeting a 
great human need. The German Press has expressed its appreciation to the 
World Council for calling ‘‘this first post-war international conference on 
German soil.” The credit should go to the Rev. Henry Carter, of London, 
who initiated the plan and presided at the meetings. 


The Council and the Swiss Authorities 


We have come to take it so much for granted that the headquarters of the 
World Council are in Geneva that we are sometimes in danger of forgetting 
that we are guests with a permanent debt of gratitude to the authorities of the 
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Swiss Confederation and of the Republic and Canton of Geneva. Since the 
World Council was officially constituted, in August 1948, a delegation from 
it has been received by the President of the Confederation and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. To mark our new status, a reception was held at the World 
Council headquarters during the period when the Executive Committee was 
assembled, to which were invited representatives of the cantonal authorities, 
the churches and the University of Geneva. The World Council’s gratitude to 
all these was publicly expressed, and to this all members of the Council staff 
resident in Geneva would add their own tribute of appreciation. 


Message 


We append the text of the ‘*‘Message to the Churches” issued at the close 
of its meeting by the Executive Committee : 


In August 1948, at the Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
its one hundred and fifty member-churches solemnly affirmed, in the light 
of the God-given mission of the Church to the world, the basic principles 
of human rights and religious freedom. The members of the Executive 
Committee of the World Council, meeting for the first time since the Assem- 
bly was held, find themselves greatly disturbed by the threats to man’s rights 
and freedom which openly or covertly seem to be developing in almost every 
part of the world. 

In numerous countries of Europe and Asia, governments which claim 
to guarantee freedom of conscience and religion are in fact denying it. The 
freedom of the Church to preach the Word of God to all men in all realms 
of life is restricted. Religious instruction of young people is hindered. 
Christian youth movements are prohibited. There is interference with the 
training of the clergy and the appointment of church leaders. Obstacles 
are put in the way of public evangelism and missionary work. Officers 
and members of the churches have been arrested and imprisoned on an ever- 
increasing scale. In some areas, the churches face the possibility of the 
complete disruption of their life as churches and communities. We see 
in these measures a deliberate attempt to undermine the witness of the chur- 
ches by forcing them either to withdraw completely from public life, or 
to become the tools of a secular policy. 

In some countries where the tradition of freedom is apparently main- 
tained, increasing government control over the action and thought of people, 
domination of public policy by military and strategic considerations, and 
the infringement of the rights of religious minorities constitute an accumu- 
lating menace of which Christians seem to be as yet largely unaware. 

In face of these dangers, we reaffirm the conviction of the Amsterdam 
Assembly ‘that every person has the right to express his religious beliefs 
in worship, teaching and practice, and to proclaim the implications of his 
beliefs for relationships in a social or political community,’ and that ‘the 
nature and destiny of man by virtue of his creation, redemption and calling, 
and man’s activities in family, State and culture establish limits beyond 
which the government cannot with impunity go.’ 
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Against tyranny, whether open or covert, and its inevitable consequence 
in barbarous acts which have outraged the conscience of mankind, sound 
world public opinion is a strong bulwark. The defence of human rights 
and liberties must be regarded as a matter of international responsibility. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, if taken seriously by the 
nations and peoples of the world, may mark an important advance in that 
direction. 

We recognise that churches living under conditions where freedom as 
generally understood is jeopardised are exposed to specially grave temp- 
tations. There is, for example, the temptation to defend the old political 
or social order. But the Church hears the word ‘No man, having put his 
hand to the plough and looking back, is fit for the Kingdom of God.’ Our 
task is to proclaim the Gospel in the new situation, which, while bringing 
new difficulties, may, under God, also offer new opportunities. There is 
also the temptation to leave the world to its fate. But the Church dares 
not sink back into a self-contained existence. It is called to proclaim the 
Lordship of Christ in all realms of life and under all forms of government. 

The challenge to certain churches is a challenge to us all. The peril 
is a common peril. The churches which suffer are assured at all times of 
the prayers of their fellow-Christians. But we see that the obligations of 
all Christians are in essence the same. It is our duty to build up the local 
Church in the fellowship of Christ, to develop personal witness to Him, to 
engage to the full in the service of mankind in its common problems and 
sufferings. The life of every individual Christian and of every Christian 
family must be so rooted in Christ that the faith lives on, even though the 
Church for a period be deprived of every earthly protection, broken into 
fragments and stripped of everything except its fellowship with its Lord. 

The story of the conflict between the Church and the world is an old 
story. The very first pages of church history tell us how ‘the rulers were 
gathered together against the Lord and against His Christ.’ But they tell 
us also how God answered the prayer of the Apostles. That answer was 
that ‘with great power gave the Apostles witness of the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus : and great grace was upon them all.’ We are assured that 
what was true in the days of the Apostles is true today. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HARDEST THEME OF THE ASSEMBLY 
The Church and the International Disorder 
Volume IV of the Amsterdam Assembly Series. 


English edition: S.C.M. Press, London. 12s. 6d. 

American ” Harper & Bros., New York. $ 3.00. 

French a Delachaux & Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris. Swiss francs 5.50. 

German “ Furche Verlag. (Distributed in countries other than Germany 
through the Gotthelf Verlag, Zurich.) 


The much-discussed Volume IV of the preparatory studies for Amster- 
dam — with contributions from Kenneth G. Grubb, Roswell P. Barnes, 
Professor F.M. van Asbeck, John Foster Dulles, Professor Hromadka, 
O. Frederick Nolde and Professor Emil Brunner — deals with questions 
of international order. The [great catastrophes since the first World War 
have forced the churches to face these problems and their own responsibility 
for them. Further theological considerations have made it clear that Christ 
is also Lord of the world of nations. Having realised this, theological thought 
has advanced step by step into the sphere which had for so long been “a law 
unto itself’? — with such dire consequences. At the Oxford Conference in 
1938 this work was discussed for the first time on an ecumenical footing ; 
the preparations for Amsterdam carried it a stage further. In face of the 
ever-increasing tension in the conflict between East and West — with the 
threat of the atom-bomb in the background — this Volume tries in 200 short 
pages to throw light on the present situation, to clarify the responsibility of 
the Church and of individual Christians, and to show the Church some of 
the ways and means by which this responsibility may be fulfilled. Politicians, 
theologians and experts on international law have cooperated in this endea- 
vour. 

This particular Volume has met with sharp criticism. My tardy review 
may say something in its defence. 

It has been criticised for saying too much about “Man’s Disorder” and 
too little about “God’s Design”. But is it not our primary task — in the 
light of God’s Word — to try and diagnose man’s disorder? And behind 
the many crises (ever since the Gospel) should we not recognise clearly the 
one radical crisis ? 

Volume IV has sometimes been described as too “general,” sometimes 
as too “specialised.” But must not the “general” message of the Church, 
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based on the Christian Gospel, be amplified by the “special” guidance of 
Christian experts ? 

Many people have maintained that this Volume does not offer any solu- 
tions, and that it contains no “prophetic message.” (People often talk as 
if it could be spoken at command!). But has not this Volume indicated some 
sound solutions, and shown up the tracks which are false ? 

We are not concerned here with defending human attempts at solutions. 
The authors realise the inadequacy of this Volume, which is moreover only 
a fragment of the great work of preparatory study. Because they overlooked 
this fact, many of the critics regarded the views expressed in this Volume as 
too “political.” Many of them also, like the world outside, regarded the 
two papers by John Foster Dulles and Professor Hromadka as the focal 
points of the Volumes, whereas in reality these papers were rather an indi- 
cation of the crisis. Should it not have become clear from this Volume, as 
from the preparatory study-work, that the Church of Christ must not identify 
itself either with the “East” or with the “West?” The ominous power of 
human governments can only be restricted through a fresh recognition of the 
omnipotence of God. For Christians, responsibility can only be the outcome 
of obedience to God’s Word ; the “Fellowship of Nations” must be firmly 
rooted in the “Fellowship of Churches.” 

As a specialist of international law, I should like to point out to many 
pessimists that this Volume, with its ecumenical basis, gives us fresh light 
and courage in our efforts to establish a just international order. But for future 
work two things are particularly essential: a deeper theological basis, and 
stronger cooperation with representatives of the “Younger Churches.” 


WERNER KAGI. 


THAT THEY GO FORWARD 
The Truth of Vision 
by Max WARREN 
(The Canterbury Press, London and Edinburgh, 1948. 159 p. 9s. 6d.) 


This book, by the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, deals 
with the nature of the Christian hope. Taking that hope for granted, it seeks 
to expound the Christian aims of life. 

The author makes several points of significance ; among them these : 

He links the past, the present and the future refreshingly, pointing out 
that, while we inherit from the past and are living in the present, the present 
is dominated by the future which, itself, is dominated by the achievements 
of Christ. The Christian lives not only in the present but in a present 
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dominated by the future. In other words, the future is not something 
that we have to wait for ; it is in charge of the present if only we have minds 
to understand. 

The author asserts that the Church of England is at a turning point in 
its history. But it is vital for every church that attended Amsterdam to 
realize that it was a critical decision and moment for it. Yet did the repre- 
sentatives of the many denominations return home with any real sense of 
what Amsterdam was forcing them to face? If Amsterdam is to mean much, 
it will only be because a sufficient number of churches were brought to face 
the consequences of continued unnecessary divisions, because they won a 
divine dissatisfaction with merely working together (cooperation may be 
only an inoculation against union by giving a false sense of unity), and felt 
compelled to search the foundations of their position in the desire to make 
every possible readjustment in the hope of advancing union with other 
churches. 

The author also stresses that the fundamental duty of the Church is 
evangelism, that for a forward-looking evangelism the Churches need mobility, 
which, inter alia, means unity, and initiative, which involves flexibility. 

Altogether this is a book which has its feet on the ground of reality, its 
head in the heavenly places, and its eyes on the horizons. 


J. HUTCHISON COCKBURN. 


CONCILIANT AND CONCILIAR ECUMENICITY 
Christ as Authority 
by C. BERGENDOFF 
(Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Illinois, 1947. 147 p. $ 1.50.) 


This book by the well-known American Lutheran theologian is certainly 
of great interest for Christians in other countries and denominations. The 
main concern of the author is revealed in chapter I (Christ as Authority) : 
“There is a contemporary Christ who is the same today as He was yesterday 
and will be in time to come” (p. 14f). Kierkegaard’s conception of “contem- 
poraneity with Christ” is thus developed throughout the book and applied in 
a new way to a number of modern problems. Chapter III (The Christian 
and the World) is intended to demonstrate that the Christian belief in God 
the Creator implies the belief that ““God is now at work” in His world, which 
leads the author to follow — with the Swedish theologians Aulén and Nygren 
— the “dramatic” conception of God’s dealings with mankind, which goes 
back to Irenaeus and other Fathers. Chapter IV (Forgiveness as a Social 
Force) applies in a brilliant way the central doctrine of Luther, the doctrine 
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of Forgiveness, to the modern situation. The conception of the contemporary 
Christ is paralleled by the investigation of ‘“‘contemporary sins” and the 
Church is rightly accused of having failed to carry out such an investi- 
gation in our time, the result being that many Christians today plead 
“not guilty” where in fact we are responsible for a great number of social 
and economic sins “which the prophets castigated.” For these new sins 
of our time the message of forgiveness is required, and will then be an 
important factor in our civilization. Chapter V (The Church as the Body 
of Christ) lays the doctrinal foundation for Chapter VI (Peace on Earth 
and Good Will among Churches) and it is this chapter which is of special 
importance for readers of the Ecumenical Review. The question reads: 
How has it been possible for Christians to engage in wars against each other ? 
And the answer : Christians are as such not united but “from the beginning 
found themselves divided into parties and sects.” In addition, the relations 
between Church and State in the post-Constantinian period resulted in an end- 
less struggle between the Una Sancta and the Unum Imperium in the Middle 
Ages: “If the Middle Ages have taught us anything, it is that neither one 
secular nor one spiritual organization can command the allegiance of one con- 
tinent, let alone the world” (p. 125-127). Is there any way out of this dilemma ? 
Bergendoff sees the solution in the conciliar theory of the Middle Ages, which 
he modifies by saying that it “recognizes that each group or communion 
is not a self-sufficient unit, whatever may be its comprehension of Christian 
truth.” This would be neither a compromise nor an indication of indifference, 
but in the ‘‘light of” the Epistle to the Corinthians each church must recognise 
its sister-churches as members of the same body of Christ ; Bergendoff stresses 
especially the fact that this demand is put on “churches of Christ here in 
visible earthly cities.” He therefore recommends “the method of the World 
Council of Churches” as a practical application of this conciliar theory. 
One may doubt whether such a theory could be accepted by all the member 
churches of the World Council. But the fact that it is put forward by such 
a well-known Lutheran theologian as Bergendoff is certainly very significant. 
A critical remark may be added in regard to Chapter II (The Appeal to Scrip- 
ture). Though the author frequently appeals to Scripture, the theory deve- 
loped in this chapter is not very satisfactory. It seems as if for the author 
Christian “‘experience” is the ultimate authority : “in every age as men read 
these pages they experience a Presence speaking to their inner conscience” 
(p. 40). Though not defending any “legalistic and mechanistic 'use of the 
Bible” and though in perfect agreement with the author when he says : “Our 
faith in God does not rest on our belief in the Bible,” this reviewer cannot 
help querying whether any experience can ever become the means by which 
modern man will accept “Christ as authority.” And if in our ecumenical 
discussions the “‘appeal to Scripture” is ever to mean anything which brings 
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us closer together, it is precisely our varying experiences which must be over- 
come. The interrelation between Christ and the Bible must, therefore, find 
an expression which is independent of our subjectivity. It is in this field 
that we must find together new solutions for an old problem. 


W. SCHWEITZER. 


A DISCIPLE ON DISCIPLESHIP 
The Cost of Discipleship 
by DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 
(S.C.M. Press, London, 1948. 198 p. 9s.) 


First published in Munich in 1937 and now available, abridged, in English, 
Nachfolge, a study of the Sermon on the Mount and other themes in disciple- 
ship, reveals Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s ecumenical insights in terms of Biblical 
theology. Humanly speaking, a career of great promise was cut short by 
the Gestapo in 1945, but the example of his life and work throws light on 
present problems, even if they are seen in a less heroic setting today. 

The Bishop of Chichester’s foreword pays tribute to his courage, humi- 
lity and candour. Dr. Leibholz’s memoir shows how Bonhoeffer left behind 
that sharp demarcation between religion and politics characteristic of tra- 
ditional Lutheranism, but without making Christianity the handmaid of 
politics. A member of the Youth Commission of the Universal Christian 
Council for Life and Work, at Fand in 1934, he expounded the significance 
of events in Germany and on his return there instructed students on the life 
of the non-Lutheran Churches. 

“In the modern world,” says Bonhoeffer’s Introduction, “‘it seems so 
difficult to walk with absolute certainty in the narrow path of ecclesiastical 
obedience and remain in the broad open space of the universal love of Christ, 
of the patience, mercy and philanthropy of the love of God for the weak and 
the ungodly. Yet somehow or other we must combine the two, or else we 
shall follow the paths of men...” 

Over against “‘the deadly enemy of the Church,” cheap grace, the preach- 
ing of forgiveness without repentance, he sets costly grace and in that context 
Luther’s pecca fortiter, not as the premise but as the conclusion, as comfort 
in tribulation and summons to discipleship. There are many pitfalls. Our 
obedience must be visible but our righteousness hidden, our prayers the anti- 
thesis of self-display. Prophecy and even faith to remove mountains, without 
love, without discipleship in which Christ is the ultimate doer, “‘is the most 
serious, most incredible satanic possibility in the Church, the final division, 
which only occurs at the last day.” BERNARD CAUSTON. 
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ECUMENICAL CATHOLICISM 
The Old Catholic Movement, its Origins and History 


by C. B. Moss 
(S.P.C.K. London, 1948. 360 p. 15s.) 


In this book, which speaks for the author’s scholarship, Dr. Moss gives 
an accurate and detailed survey of the various undercurrents of Western 
Catholicism in the course of centuries, undercurrents which all protested 
against the development of papacy and, repudiating papism, reverted to the 
ancient episcopal organisation of the Catholic Church. Some of these move- 
ments had no lasting effect, e. g. Gallicanism, Jansenism and Febronianism, 
but sometimes they led to the formation of free Catholic churches, independent 
of Rome, which was the case in the Netherlands in 1700 and afterwards, in 
1870, in consequence of the Vatican decrees, in Germany, Switzerland and 
elsewhere. The history of these churches is treated at length and coordinated 
with other European aspects. A great part of the book deals with “the Church 
of Utrecht,” with which the author is in close touch. His book is dedicated 
to the memory of Francis Kenninck, 18th Archbishop of Utrecht. 

From an ecumenical point of view, the book is specially important because 
Dr. Moss has given much space to the part which the Old Catholic Church 
has played and still plays in the reunion of the churches. He refers copiously 
to the Unionskonferenzen of 1874 in Bonn between Anglicans, the Eastern 
Orthodox Church and the Old Catholics, under the chairmanship of von 
Dédllinger. Also the Bishop’s Declaration of Utrecht (1899) appraised for 
its ecumenical contents. A special chapter is devoted to the Agreement of 
Bonn (1931), where foundations were laid which led to complete intercommu- 
nion between Anglicans and Old Catholics. 

“The Agreement of Bonn,” the author says, “is unique in at least two 
ways. It is the only complete union yet achieved by the Anglican churches 
since the Reformation. The ecclesiastical Straits of Dover no longer exist... 
The Agreement of Bonn had bridged the Reformation. The Church of Colet 
and More and the Church of Erasmus are once again in full communion. 
This is the only instance of union between a church which has passed through 
the Reformation and a church which has not...’” The Agreement of Bonn 
is a model for the wider reunion of the future. It is not directed against any 
other church, but it presents a method by which other churches may hereafter 
be united on the three principles of Dogmatic Unity, Mutual Recognition 
and Independent Cooperation, and a story of two communions, very diffe- 
rent in their history and their outward circumstances, which have learned 
to love one another and, through love, “‘to speak the same thing, and to be 
perfected together in the same mind and in the same judgment.” 


B. A. VAN KLEEF. 
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AN ORTHODOX PROPHET 
The Church is One 
by ALEXEI STEPANOVICH _KHOMIAKOV 


(S.P.C.K. London, 1948. 31 p. 1s. 3d. net.) 


This is a book to be read, pondered and re-pondered by all Christians, 
whether Orthodox, orthodox or heretical. 

In a succinct and clear introduction, Dr. Nicholas Zernov explains the 
appearance of that remarkable phenomenon of the Eastern Churches, the 
lay theologian, accounts both for the opposition to the ‘‘retired cavalry 
captain’? Khomiakov and for the veneration in which he is held, and sets 
forth his unique importance in the development of the independent theo- 
logical thinking of the Russian Church. On this introduction follow seven- 
teen extraordinarily condensed pages of Khomiakov’s thought on the unity 
of the Church, its doctrine and sacraments, and its relation to non-Orthodox 
Christian bodies. 

The western reader will not find himself readily at home in the world 
of Khomiakov. The profound spiritual insights of the Orthodox Churches 
are more akin to poetry than to theology in the western sense. Theology is 
a lower gift than either prophecy or poetry ; yet there is a place in the Chris- 
tian scheme even for theology, with its demand for precision in thinking and 
its patient effort to define its terms. The Western reader is likely to find him- 
self pausing over many sentences of this book, either to challenge the asser- 
tions, so confidently made, sometimes without biblical or other support, 
by Khomiakov or to cry aloud for a precise definition of terms. His diffi- 
culty will be at its most acute in relation to the use of the term Church. With 
what Khomiakov has to say about the glory of the Church, the Church as 
God intended it to be, few readers will find themselves in any way inclined 
to disagree. The problem arises when we ask where this glorious Church is 
in any degree manifest in the world. Dr. Zernov refers to and deplores 
Khomiakov’s ‘implacability in regard to the Christian West,’ his limitation 
of the Church of Christ ‘to those Christians who are in communion with 
the Orthodox Churches of the East,’ and his assertion that his Anglican 
friend W. Palmer ‘was not a member of the Church and ought first of all 
to be baptized.’ One implacability leads to another. If an Orthodox Chris- 
tian makes such assertions, a Western Christian is bound to retaliate with 
a passionate defence of his own orthodoxy, and of the ministry and sacra- 
ments of his Church. But when two implacables meet, can there be an ecu- 
menical conversation ? 

Here we are at the heart of the problem of ecumenism. If the members 
of all Christian bodies feel bound, in loyalty to truth, to stand firm on the 
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assertions and convictions of their fathers, can ecumenism mean anything 
but immovable deadlock ? No one who has attended an ecumenical meeting 
can doubt the immense value of the presence of the Orthodox. By their firm 
loyalty to their venerable traditions, and by that peculiar limpidity of Chris- 
tian perception undistorted either by Augustinianism or by the Reformation, 
they present a challenge to the whole of the rest of Christendom. But are 
they prepared to recognise that a similar challenge is presented to them by 
the great, expanding and ecumenically-minded churches of the West ? 

Khomiakov’s treatise suggests an answer to this question, but does not 
state it clearly. The field is open for further investigation. 


S.C. NEILL. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF EASTERN ORTHODOXY 
Le Pouvoir Souverain dans I’ Eglise 
Pouvoir d’Economie Divine 


by E. KOVALEVSKY 
(Orthodox Institute, Paris, 1948. 32 p. 80 French frs.) 


La Liturgie Orthodoxe de Rite Occidental 
Essai de Restauration 

by A. VAN DER MENSBRUGGHE 

(Orthodox Institute, Paris, 1948. 130 p. 280 French frs.) 








L’Icone, Vision du Monde Spirituel 
Quelques mots sur son sens dogmatique 
by L. OUSPENSKY 
(Orthodox Institute, Paris, 1948. 30p. 80 French frs.) 















Gratitude is due to the “Editions ecuméniques Setor’’ of Paris for publish- 
ing these three pamphlets, in their series “Mélanges de I’ Institut Orthodoxe 
Francais de Paris,” initiated since the war. The Institut Orthodoxe at St. Denis 
is the theological seminary named after Dionysius the Areopagite and attached 
to the Patriarchal Church of Moscow. Together with the booklets which 
have already appeared by Lossky, Sorokin and others, these pamphlets give 
an exhaustive picture of the activities of this small but important centre of 
religious education. 

Kovalevsky tries, in his book, to answer the question how the divine 
power is manifested in the Church. “The Church consists of three planes : 
in the centre, the Divine Life manifested through the mysteries ; around this 
kernel, the confession of the Truth revealed through the dogmas ; and finally 
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the Church’s action to save sinners and construct the new world in accordance 
with Canon Law. Sovereign power works only on this third plane.” 

Starting from this point, the author shows, on the basis of St. John’s 
Gospel, that the Orthodox Church understands the Sovereign Power “‘not 
as the attribute of a single individual nor of a collectivity, but as something 
which resides in the will of the successors of the Apostles, expressed today 
in the thirteen Orthodox sister-churches. Two or three of these churches 
shine more brightly, like James, Peter and John, as Pillars of Truth, and in 
the midst of them stands their head, our invisible Lord, until the end of time.” 

Kovalevsky gives a definition of the relationship between Orthodoxy and 
the twenty-two Christian churches which have maintained the Apostolic Suc- 
cession. The other churches, which together make up one-third of Christen- 
dom, are described as having “great value in the plans for ... our salvation.” 
Kovalevsky’s little book is a short, clear picture of the Eastern Church’s 
claim and right to existence. 

Van der Mensbrugghe wants to restore the liturgy of the Christian Church 
in its original purity, as it took shape in the first centuries. He endeavours 
to remove “all the distortions of the Middle Ages,” and to unveil the his- 
toric, classical form of the liturgies. At the same time, the differences bet- 
ween the Roman and the Byzantine ritual are described in detail. In France 
the Confrérie de Saint-Photius is doing everything possible to bring this 
“restored” liturgy back into use. 

A synoptic table shows the Ordo Missae of the West, as it developed 
between the second and eighth centuries, supplemented by the Ordo Proposae 
of the brotherhood, thus giving a clear picture of the task to be accomplished. 

Ouspensky gives an explanation of the Icon as the direct expression of 
liturgical art. The Icon contains ‘‘the three elements of which the Christian 
religion is composed : dogma (confessed through the image), spiritual and 
moral instruction (translated through the subject and content) and the reli- 
gious service (of which it is an integral part).” The Icon “has a very clear 
theological significance : just as secular art represents the reality of the senses 
and emotions, as seen through the eyes of the artist, so the Icon represents 
the reality of the Kingdom which is not of this world, as taught to us by 
the Church. In other words, with the help of symbols the Icon represents 
this same world of the senses and emotions, but freed from sin, transfigured 
and deified.” 

The subjects of these three books clarify the particular conception of the 
Eastern Church on several important points. This conception is a mystical- 
symbolic interplay of this world and the Beyond as the expression of an 
inspired theology, represented in concrete forms. Orthodoxy must be con- 
tinually experienced afresh by its followers through prayer, in order to pre- 
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EAST AND WEST 
The Church of England and the Eastern Orthodox Church : 


why their unity is important 
by MICHAEL RAMSEY 
(S.P.C.K. London, 1948. 4d.) 


This slight pamphlet is certainly of value for a wider circle of readers 
than the members of the Church of England, to whom it is addressed, for 
two reasons. 

It points to the schism between Eastern and Western Christianity as 
.lying behind the divisions within Western Christendom with which we are 
more frequently concerned. But it is only if we realise that our Western 
divisions are themselves the distortion of a distortion, that we get them in 
their right historical context. 

At the end of its brief argument for taking seriously every possible means 
to closer reconciliation with the churches of the Orthodox East, the pamphlet 
gives a bibliography of the main books in English available to those who 
would press on in this cause. 

In one sense the ecclesiastical division today between East and West 
appears as a subsidiary consequence of the contemporary political division 
between East and West. In a more profound sense the great political division 


of our day is a subsidiary consequence of the thousand-year-old tragedy of 
the division between Eastern and Western Christianity. This pamphlet may 


well serve to guide the first steps of those who have not yet taken that fact 
seriously. 


O. TOMKINS. 


A LAYMAN IN THE CHURCH STRUGGLE 
Auf Verlorenen Posten? 
by REINOLD VON THADDEN 
(Furche Verlag, Tibingen, 1948. 226 p.) 


By his example of profound personal piety and whole-hearted loyalty to 
Jesus Christ, Reinold von Thadden has no doubt unwittingly caused many 
an ordained minister to search his own soul, perhaps in shame. As a pro- 
minent North German landowner, Chairman of the German SCM and Vice- 
President of the World’s Student Christian Federation, for ten years Pre- 
sident of the Briiderrat of the Bekennende Kirche in Pomerania, this layman 
occupied exposed positions in the struggle of the German Church against 
the Nazis. It is true that he was also a German Army officer in both wars, 
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but it is also true that when he revisited Belgium in 1947 the town of Louvain 
tendered him an official expression of gratitude for his Christian conduct as 
commandant from 1942-1944! 

This book is a compound of his memoirs touching on the German Church 
struggle and of his convictions concerning the future of that church. Unfor- 
tunately the book was prepared a year ago, and must now be read in the light 
of certain new facts arising out of the Amsterdam Assembly and the impor- 
tant German church conferences at Eisenach and Bielefeld. His long chapter 
on “Ecumenical Questions of the German Church today in the light of the 
Barmen Declaration” is chiefly interesting as a point of view which — twelve 
months later — has not prevailed. If the interrogation point behind the 
title of the book refers to his evident desire for one United Church on a Bar- 
men basis, subsequent events tend to indicate that this position is indeed 
lost. 

Nevertheless the volume is interesting for the prominent rdéle its author 
has played in the past and for the position of influence he may occupy in the 
future. The German Church needs many more laymen of his spiritual calibre. 

The book tells the story of a Christian pilgrim who began his search for 
truth long before Hitler came to power. It tells the story of a Christian 
warrior who fought for the truth when an ugly ideology came to power 
in the State and tried to suppress the Church. Finally, it tells the story of 
a man with ideas about the future. These three divisions are by no 
means delineated in the table of contents, but they may help the reader to 
sort out the constituent elements in a book which might have been better 
organised. 

The book also — but between the lines — reveals even more about the 
author’s views. While defending the best in the Barmen position, he criti- 
cises a rigidly “confessional” Lutheranism, without even attempting to eva- 
luate the Augsburg Confession. He never appears to have faced the ques- 
tion, what is Augsburg? And while blaming some of his Lutheran brethren 
for not moving beyond the sixteenth century, at another place he charges 
them with not holding to the sixteenth century. There is a limited possibility 
that the two charges are not incompatible, but it is obvious that it has never 
been clearly determined whether this wing of the Bekennende Kirche really 
blames the Augsburg Confession, or those who hold to it today, or those 
Lutherans who don’t hold to it today. 

There is another consideration : this volume seems typical of the school 
of thought which cannot realise that it is not always expedient to live together 
in order to work together. 

Von Thadden preserves a remarkable degree of objectivity in his des- 
cription of the cross-currents in the German Church, but it gradually becomes 
evident that his own inner religious experience makes it impossible for him 
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to give the same attention and favour to both the Lutheran Church in which 
he grew up, and the fellowship of the Bekennende Kirche which became his 
spiritual home. To use a rather gratuitous analogy, his love for the Lutheran 
Church is a love that is genuine but filial, whereas his love for the Confessing 
Church is intensely conjugal. There were Lutherans in whom the spiritual 
process exactly reversed itself. 


STEWART HERMAN. 


THE MEANING OF APOSTLESHIP 
The Church’s Ministry 


by T. W. MANSON 
(London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1948. 112 p. Price 6s.) 


This small book, consisting of four lectures, is a contribution to ecume- 
nical discussion between Anglo-Saxon churches, where the question of the 
ministry is a cardinal point of disagreement. It is a reply to an Anglican 
volume entitled The Apostolic Ministry edited by the Bishop of Oxford 
(Dr. Kirk), and has provoked a rejoinder from Canon Balmforth in the 
Church Quarterly Review for October-December, 1948. 

In Dr. Kirk’s volume Dom Gregory Dix had laid great stress on certain 
alleged implications of the fact that the word apostolos in the New Testament 
represents the shaliach of contemporary Judaism. By an examination of 
passages describing the Jewish shaliachate Dr. Manson has little difficulty 
in showing that Dom Gregory has built more on the parallel than the evi- 
dence will justify, and on pp. 61-4 and 74-5 there is acute criticism of some 
extravagances which he and Bishop Kirk have unwisely allowed themselves 
to publish. But as a criticism of the main Anglo-Catholic position which 
they set themselves to maintain these lectures miss the mark. To show that 
the word apostolos meant missionary preacher may prove that ‘‘apostolic suc- 
cession’’ is an inaccurate phrase to describe what it is usually taken to mean 
in Catholic theology ; it does not prove that those who in the New Testament 
are called apostles were not also entrusted with a more inclusive steward- 
ship. It does not follow that because a certain theory of the shaliachate 
implies an absurdity for the sacrifical worship of unitarian Judaism (p. 42) 
it will be equally absurd in the context of the trinitarian Christian eucharist. 
Dr. Manson’s criticism of the doctrine of apostolic succession indicates that 
he thinks of it as a lineal transmission of commissions like the handing on 
of torches by runners in a relay race (pp. 36-7, 54) ; to its advocates the epis- 
copate is an enduring corpus into which new members are enrolled by the 
risen Christ acting through those already incorporated. 
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For Dr. Manson the Church is apparently an earthly society, and though 
it is called the body of Christ it seems to carry on the Lord’s work alongside 
the working of the risen Lord Himself. Thus Christ ordains a man, and the 
Church accepts him as ordained (pp. 95-6). Within this church the task of 
the ministry is to work on the conscious minds of those who hear the Gospel 
preached or receive instruction in the faith (pp. 32-3). For Catholic theolo- 
gians the Church is the body of Christ in the sense that it is the body through 
which the risen Lord is carrying on His work on earth. Through the ministry 
in its preaching and teaching the risen Lord is working on the conscious 
minds of men; in its administration of the sacraments He is also working 
on them at the sub-personal level, building them up into persons capable 
of receiving and living by the preaching and teaching. It is in the different 
conceptions of the Church that there lies the real difference between the 
parties to this discussion. To read Dr. Manson and Dom Gregory Dix on 
the ministry is to have an admirable illustration of a passage in the Report 
of the Amsterdam Assembly: “Each of these views sees every part of the 
Church’s life in the context of the whole, so that even where the parts seem 
to be similar they are set in a context which, as yet, we find irreconciliable 
with the whole context of the other.” 

LEONARD HODGSON. 


THE BIBLICAL VIEW OF THE STATE 
Die Herrschaft Christi und der Staat im Neuen Testament 
by WOLFGANG SCHWEITZER 
(Gotthelf-Verlag, Ziirich, 1948. 62p. Fr. 3.30.) 


The Secretary of the Study Department of the World Council in Geneva 
endeavours, in this short but comprehensive book, to carry a stage further 
the discussion which has been going on during the last decades between the 
different confessions and schools of theology, about the relationship between 
Christ and the State. He does so in the only way that can prove fruitful, i. e. 
through careful biblical exegesis, in which the relative importance of the 
New Testament setting is not forgotten. His book is a sign that the attempt 
to reach agreement between differing confessional theologies is being under- 
taken in ecumenical circles in the only right way: through co-operation in 
a fresh study of the Bible. 

The author takes up Dehn’s well-known and much-disputed idea about 
the connection in the New Testament between Angels and secular authorities, 
and from there he tries to understand afresh the New Testament conception 
of the State. Competent and thorough exegeses of many passages are given, 
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which enable us to obtain an impressive picture of the “‘heilsgeschichtlich- 
dramatic” attitude of the New Testament. But when at the end (pages 43 ff.) 
the author reverts to the State, one gets the impression that the connection 
between the State and the “Angelic Powers” is less important than the author 
had expected. On the other hand, his deliberate omission of other points 
of view detracts from the value of the book, especially his failure to mention 
the Old Testament Kerygma and the theological importance of Law. Owing 
to lack of space, I will confine myself to these remarks, which aim at limiting, 
not at denying, the importance of this book. On the other hand, in my opinion 
it is more important than the author intended. His book affords an excellent 
introduction to reflections about the cosmic and heilsgeschichtlich aspects 
and perspectives of the New Testament message. These aspects have hitherto 
hardly been touched upon by the dogmatic theologians or in the preaching 
and church life of most of the confessions. The way in which Dr. Schweitzer 
connects the Present and the Future in the Lordship of Christ seems to me 


to be of outstanding importance. 
H. BERKHOF. 


THE PATHFINDER 
Nathan Séderblom, prophéte de l’ecuménisme 
by JEAN G. H. HOFFMANN 
(Labor et Fides, Genéve, 1948. 269 p. Fr. 7.50.) 


A popular biography of Nathan Sdderbiom, accessible to the great inter- 
national public, has long been keenly desired. Here we have it, brilliantly 
written and most beautifully printed. The author, who for many years 
was attached to the French Church in Stockholm, has special competence 
for this work ; for one thing, he has been able to use the Swedish literature 
on the subject. The career of Sdderblom, in some of its aspects fantastic 
enough, is retold in vivid terms, and a life-like picture is drawn of his per- 
sonality and character. 

The author is also concerned with giving his readers a glimpse of the 
general trend of Séderblom’s ideas, especially fin the chapters devoted 
to his interpretation of the New Testament, to his theology of Revelation, 
and to his attitude to social questions. It is only to be regretted that Hoff- 
mann has not gone more fully into these subjects; regard for the general 
reader has probably made a more cursory treatment appear more suitable, but 
in such cases there is always an obvious risk that brevity and clearness — which, 
by the way, always characterise the author’s style — may lead to certain 
misunderstandings. That such risks, ensuing no doubt from too succinct a 
representation of complex matters, have not been wholly avoided may be 
seen from the pages on Séderblom’s theories concerning the origins of 
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religion. Sdéderblom is here represented as an adherent of the so-called ani- 
mistic theory, which he certainly was not. I have noted other slips too, but 
most of them are probably apparent only to Swedish readers. 

Such observations do not, however, affect the gist of the work or its 
value. Everyone interested in the work of Nathan Séderblom will read this 
book with interest and with profit. And everyone who has the unity of the 
Church at heart will find here a readily accessible history of the principal 
facts of the ecumenical movement, as reflected in the life-history of one of 
its outstanding figures. 

ERLAND EHNMARK. 


ANGLICAN AND ROMAN 
The Life of Newman 


by ROBERT SENCOURT 
(Dacre Press, London, 1948. xi plus 314p. 21s.) 


Mr. Sencourt is well qualified to give us a study of Newman, since he 
stands in that line of non-Ultramontane Roman Catholic thought of which 
Newman was the greatest English exponent. The book, however, while 
being instructive and enjoyable, is disappointing. The claims made for it 
are too high. It is not true to say that the full story of his life had never before 
been written and, though Mr. Sencourt is right in saying that Wilfrid Ward’s 
volumes say very little of the forty-five years Newman passed in the Church 
of England, yet they do, after all, say nearly as much as the present volume 
does. Mr. Sencourt fails, too, to substantiate some of his other claims: 
e. g., he claims that Newman was the man who altered the Church of England’s 
attitude towards the Church of Rome. I doubt whether the official attitude 
was changed, while the change in popular feeling is due to no one man, and 
in any case Pusey and Forbes of Buchin had a far greater influence in this 
direction than Newman. 

Newman’s ecumenical significance, during his life, was indirect rather 
than direct. He was mainly responsible for the early direction of the Oxford 
Movement, which was, of course, profoundly significant for the whole ecu- 
menical outlook of Anglicanism. The reunion of Christendom, as such, 
was not one of his preoccupations and his references to it are little more 
than incidental. But when that is said, it does remain true that his essential 
religious genius was one in which both Anglican and Roman can unite, and 
Mr. Sencourt performs a great service in making this abundantly clear. 

In certain incidental matters Mr. Sencourt’s judgment may be questioned. 
On page 23 Hurrell Froude is represented as an entirely Romanising influence. 
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I doubt this, and suspect that the author, as others before him, places too 
much reliance on Froude’s Roman Catholic biographer, Miss Guiney. 
There are, it is true, passages in the Remains which are pro-Roman, but the 
general impression of that book is strongly anti-Papal. 

On page 91 it is stated that in Tract XC Newman was trying to “lead his 
communion towards unity with Rome.” But the Open Letters he wrote to 
Bagot and Jelf in explanation of the Tract make it quite plain that he was not 
doing anything nearly as definite as this. 

One of the best sections of the book is that dealing with Newman’s rela- 
tions with Manning, a difficult theme which is told with great frankness and 
delicacy, and has not been so well told befpre. 

As an introduction to Newman the book is excellent ; as anything more 
ambitious it is a failure. 


H. R. T. BRANDRETH, O.G:S. 


RECORDS OF A GREAT STRUGGLE 
Kampf und Zeugnis der Bekennenden Kirche 


by WILHELM NIEMOLLER 
(Ludwig Bechauf Verlag, Bielefeld, 1948. 527 p. + xxvii p. + 10 p. pictures.) 


Kirchliches Jahrbuch fiir die Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland, 1933-1944 
(Edited by Joachim Beckmann. C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Giitersloh, 1948. 533 p.) 


These two books contain the first full reports concerning the Church 
Struggle under the Hitler régime. Beckmann’s publication is the continuation 
of the Deutsches Kirchliches Jahrbuch, originally edited by Schneider and 
later on by Hermann Sasse. It ends with the year 1944. The publication 
of another volume dealing with the post-war period is envisaged. Beckmann’s 
book contains the wording of all the important documents during the church 
struggle. It begins with the Confession of the Altona pastors (January 11th, 
1933), by which the name of Hans Asmussen became known for the first 
time to wider circles. This Confession is a protest against terror and dis- 
regard for human life. Other documents contain the declarations of the 
Confessing Synods, which are compared with the publications of the “Ger- - 
man Christians,” and gives a clear picture of the Church’s struggle with 
the State for freedom to preach the Gospel. Of special importance is the 
famous “Liturgy of Prayers” of September 30th, 1938, when Hitler was 
threatening to invade Czechoslovakia, and also the letters of Wurm about 
the problem of euthanasia, the persecution of the Jews, and so on. 
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The book by Wilhelm Niemdller, Martin Niemdller’s brother, is a history 
of the church struggle rather than a collection of documents. In very vivid 
language Wilhelm Niemdller describes the many aspects of the Church’s 
struggle under the Third Reich. He shows how persecution taught the Church 
to honour the Word of God, and succeeds in jgiving ‘an ‘impression jof the 
“constant change of scene” (Karl Barth) during the church struggle. In special 
chapters he deals with the great services rendered to the Confessing Church 
in Germany by the Oekumene, particularly by the Bishop of Chichester. 
He describes the joint Communion services held during the church 
struggle, and the constant threat to the Church from within from heretical 
or reactionary forces. The book ends with the famous Stuttgart Declaration 
of guilt. 

In reading these comprehensive books, the reader realises the rich sources 
of material offered by the church struggle in Germany, not only for the 
church historian but also for the dogmatic thinker. The Church all over the 
world can drawn many definite conclusions from the struggle in Germany. 
The problems are the same everywhere. It is characteristic of the course of 
events in Germany that the Church was gradually forced, from merely 
defending its own rights, to be the advocate of all who were suffering distress 
and persecution. The Church was certainly very weak in performing this 
task ; here again, the Stuttgart Declaration of the Church’s lack of courage 
is true. But the decisive question is, did the Church realise the real signifi- 
cance of events, especially during the years 1934-1938, when the different 
confessions in Germany felt particularly strongly their unity under the gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit, and did the Church draw the ‘right conclusions 
from this experience? From the theological and historical point of view, 
something quite new had appeared on the horizon of the German churches, 
which may have great ecumenical significance. 

Now that the war is over, will that experience be forgotten and lost in 
a wave of reaction ? Or will God’s lesson really be learnt? Both books leave 
the question unanswered. 


HEINZ KLOPPENBURG. 
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suggestions for a cure, by one who is eminently qualified for the task. 
This book will take its place among the two or three classics on its 


subject; no one interested in education at any point can afford to 
overlook it. Publication April. 15s net 


The Miracle-Stories of the Gospels 
by ALAN RICHARDSON, D.D. 
This important book for the serious student is now reissued. 8s 6d net 


The Cost of Discipleship 5» DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 


The first of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s works to appear in English. It is a 
study, based largely on the Sermon on the Mount, which ranks as one 
of the foremost contributions to biblical theology. Foreword by the 
Bishop of Chichester and memoir of the author by G. Leibholz. 9s net 


The Wholeness of the Church 5» OLIVER S. TOMKINS 


This book tries not only to analyse the inner meaning of the ecumenical 
movement, but also to show its relevance to ordinary local church life. 


5s net 


Servants of the Universal Church 


A new series of short sketches of great modern Christians, each with 


a portrait of the subject. Very suitable to place in the hands of the young 
or the less enlightened. 


Already published are studies of ALBERT SCHWEITZER by Dorothea 
Salmon ; NATHAN SODERBLOM by H. G.G. Herklots; CHARLES HENRY 
BRENT by Frederick W. Kates ; ErvinD BerGGrav by Odd Godal ; C. F. 
Anprews by Sheila L. Smith. 

Forthcoming: WILLIAM TEMPLE by Anthony Otter; Micut Kawal by 
Murray Walton ; Bishop AZARIAH by P. B. Emmet; Pastor NigMOLLER 
by Ewart E. Turner; JoHN R. Mott by Basil Mathews. ls net each 
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56 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C. 1 





AMSTERDAM 


THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


MAN’S DISORDER & GOD’S DESIGN 


The following four books were prepared as a result of a comprehensive ecumenical 
process of collaboration in writing extending over a period of two years and have 
served as the basic preparatory material for the Assembly. Each volume contains 
the final report adopted by the Assembly on the subject. 


I. THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH IN GOD’S DESIGN 


BY G. AULEN, KARL BARTH, C. T. CRAIG, P. DEVANANDAN, A. FJELLBU, 
G. FLOROVSKY, J. GREGG, RICHARD NIEBUHR, E. SCHLINK, K. E. SKYDS- 
GAARD, OLIVER TOMKINS, M. VILLAIN, W. A. VISSER 'T HOOFT, OLIVE 
WYON. 


THE CHURCH’S WITNESS TO GOD’S DESIGN 


BY FRANK BENNETT, EMIL BRUNNER, W. M. HORTON, H. KRAEMER, 
PIERRE MAURY, S. C. NEILL, L. NEWBIGIN, W. PAUCK, S. SAVARIMUTTU, 
P. TILLICH, G. VICEDOM. 


THE CHURCH AND THE DISORDER OF SOCIETY 


BY S. BATES, J. C. BENNETT, KATHLEEN BLISS, EMIL BRUNNER, J. ELLUL, 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR, J. H. OLDHAM, C. L. PATIJN, M. M. THOMAS, E. C. 
URWIN. 


THE CHURCH AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
DISORDER 


BY R.P. BARNES, E. BRUNNER, JOHN FOSTER DULLES, K. G. GRUBB 
J.L. HROMADKA, O.F. NOLDE, F.M. VAN ASBECK. 


12s 6d per volume, or the set of four at the special price of 42s. 


V. THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


The Official Report, containing all official documents of the World Council of Churches, 
a summary of the debates, texts of resolutions, Message, etc. 12s 6d 


Publishers 


S.C. M. PRESS Ltd HARPER & BROTHERS 


56 Bloomsbury Street, 49 East 33rd Street, 
London W.C. 1 (England) New York City (U.S. A.) 


For the French and German editions see other advertisements 
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DESORDRE DE L’HOMME ET DESSEIN DE DIEU 


Vol. I 


Edition frangaise des 
cing volumes publiés 4 occasion de 
LA PREMIERE 


ASSEMBLEE 
DU CONSEIL CECUMENIQUE DES EGLISES 
AMSTERDAM 1948 


LEGLISE UNIVERSELLE ET LE DESSEIN DE DIEU 
Ske eee i ae etal Weis Merete eheeatons _ 
3. Les signes de son avénement, — 4, Le wae 
LE DESSEIN DE DIEU 

ET LE TEMOIGNAGE DE L’EGLISE 


1. Le Mission de l' Eglise. — 2. Un monde non-chrétien. — 3. Quelques 
axiomes de l'homme moderne. — 4. L convient-il au temps 
présent ? — 5. L’Evangile 4 Vouure. — Comets. anes, Panera 


LECLISE ET LE DESORDRE DE LA SOCIETE 
i Le dessein de Dieu et le désordre de la civilisation. — 2. Technique 


een ar ne société consciente de ses 
Saas 8. ie aad, de PE gline — 9. Et maintenant ? 
L’EGLISE ET LE DESORDRE INTERNATIONAL 


chrétiens dans un monde ob s'affrontent les puissances, 

LA PREMIERE ASSEMBLEE DU CONSEIL &CUME- 
NIQUE DES EGLISES 

Rapport officiel contenant les documents officiels du Conseil, un résumé 
des débats, le message, etc. 


Prix global pour les 5 volumes: Fr. 8, 25.— 
Par volume isolé: Fr. s. 5.75 


DELACHAUX & NIESTLE 


Editeurs — Nenchitel et Paris 





Die Unerdnung der Welt und Gottes Heilsplan 
Deutsche Ausgabe der fiinf Sammelbiinde der 


ERSTEN VOLLVERSAMMLUNG : 
DES (EKUMENISCHEN RATES DER KIRCHEN 
AMSTERDAM 1948 


Band I. DIE KIRCHE IN GOTTES HEILSPLAN 
1. Die Lehre von der Kirche. — 2. Schmach und Herrlichkeis der 
Kittle, — &. A le as <* re ere 
Bewegung. ms 
Band Il, DIE KIRCHE BEZEUGT COTTES HEILSPLAN 


1. Der Auftrag an die Kirche. — 2. Unsere 
3. op aS ep cet rye, yg AR Was ist die 


Band Ill. DIE KIRCHE UND DIE AUFLUSUNG DER 
GES 


1. Gottes Ordnung und die Unordnung der heutigen 
nik und Zivilisation. — 3. Dis Die Lage in Europa, in Asion und in 
den Vereinigten Staaten. — 4, Persinliche Bexichungen in einer tech- 
Nowe Aateeas tx da Wastedeol Kirche sur Geadlochaf 
in 
Seer de iar eae eee 
holies: der Kirche. <9, Und nun ? 
Band IV. DIE KIRCHE UND DIE INTERNATIONALE 
UNORDNUNG 
seitens der Kirchen. 


1. Die Behandlung internationaler Angelegenheiten seitens 

— 2. Die Kirche und die Use ns oe Christ- 
liche Verantwortung in unserer serrissenen Welt. — 4, 

und verwandte 


ae 
enschenrechte. — 5. Christliche Verantwortung in 
einer Welt der Machtpolitik. 


Band V.. DIE ERSTE VOLLVERSAMMLUNG D 
CK UMENISCHEN RATES DER XIRCHEN 
Der amtliche Bericht mit allen eae des Rates, “ao 
Zusammenfassung der A den Texten der Beschliisse, der 
Botschaft, u. s. w. a 


Die Preise werden sofort nach Erscheinen festgesetzt. 


eg eee 
FURCHE VERLAG, Tibinges 


EVANGELISCHES VERLAGSWERK, Stuttgart 
Ausgabe fiir die tibrigen Linder 
COTTHELF - VERLAG, Zirich - 


(Von der Studenabteileng des (kumenischen Rates der Kirchen 
mit der Auslieferung beauftragt) 





